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APPROACHING ANOTHER ELECTION. 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION 


BY “A MAN IN 


HE time 


dential year with all which that signifies is here and we are 


4% political disturbances is at hand. The presi- 


now in the midst of choosing delegates to the national 
party conventions. On the Republican side. of the 644 dele 
gates chosen to go to Chicago next month, 508 have been in- 
structed for President Roosevelt. On the Democratic side 
ico are committed to Judge Alton B. Parker, 88 to W., R. 
Hearst, 25 to Richard Olney and 12 to Senator Gorman. There 
are 119 delegates who are uncommitted. The majority of the 
states are yet to be heard from on the Democratic side, and 


their state conventions will continue up to June 29, when the 


last one is held in Missouri 
One distinguishing characteristic marks the difference 


between the two parties. The Republicans are united, while 


the Democrats are split wide open. There is a general feeling 
of assurance on the Republican side which is their greatest 
danger. On the Democratic side there is bitter warfare be- 
tween the radicals and the conservatives. If the conservative 
faction wins it must not only meet the united front of the Re- 


THE TOWER” 


publicans, but contend with the defeated element which has 
been in control of the party for two unsuccessful campaigns 
under Mr. Bryan 


their leaders as Republicans, and it is undoubtedly due to this 


Democrats are not so easily controlled by 


fact that they have not been so successiul as a party 





It is not generally believed that the radical Democrats 
he leadership of W. R. Hearst can be successful. The 
rank and file of the party are tired of Mr. Bryan and it is not 


they will follow Mr. Hearst, even though he leaves a 
trail of shining gold behind him. He has been successful in a 


few states through the support of the element controlled by 





greatest danger which threatens the candi 
dacy of Judge Parker is the fact that he is a conservative and 
that he is supported most strongly by those who are known to 
be friendly to capitalists and trusts. Anyone who voted for 
Grover Cleveland would vote for Judge Parker under ordinary 


circumstances, if their prejudices were not aroused by the 


radical element he chasm would seem to be impossible to 


be bridged unless a dark horse is found who can unite an] 
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quiet the troubled waters. That candidate may be Richard 
Olney, or he may be a dark horse who will leap into fame on 
the instant and sweep the convention to his support as Mr. 
Bryan did eight years as 


go. 

The only speculation at the present time so far as Repub- 
lican candidates are concerned relates to the vice-presidency. 
The party is so confident that there is a feeling that almost any 
prominent leader will do for that office. 

The issues between the two parties are beginning to shape 
themselves. In general the Republicans are constructive and 
aggressive, while the Democrats, so far as possible, would let 
events take their own course without trying to shape them. 
In the Democratic platiorm adopted in New York state the 
strongest emphasis is placed on “the encroachments of the 
executive,’ “a restless spirit of adventure,” 
trusts,” 


“opposition to 
“a check upon extravagance,” “‘reasonable revision of 
the tariff,’ and “maintenance of State rights.” 

The one important issue to be advanced by the Republicans 
and agreed upon at the White House is thus stated in an in- 
terview by Senator Aldrich: 

“It would seem that the fundamental difference between 
the two parties on the tariff question will be the principal if not 
the only issue of the campaign. The fact seems to be clearly 
understood by responsible leaders of the Democratic party, 
like Williams, and Republicans will certainly not try to run 


DAY 

away from this issue. This belief in the protective policy is a 
cardinal Republican doctrine. Attacks upon this policy, vary- 
ing in character and intensity, furnish the basis of the Demo- 
cratic Opposition of this generation. 

“Republicans will not try to evade discussion in a practical 
way of any questions affecting the tariff raised by their oppo- 
nents. It cannot be shown that the imposition of tariff rates 
has created or sustained the trusts, or that the removal of the 


oO 


protective duties could destroy trusts except through the de- 
struction of all industries. This was clearly and forcibly shown 
by President Roosevelt in his speeches last year.” 

“Uncle Joe’ Cannon, the popular speaker of the House, 
believes the issue will be President Roosevelt. At the White 
House conference he is reported as saying: “Mr. President, if 
I had the job of making you over I don’t deny that I might 
change you in some small particulars. But what you are, you are, 
and as such you are to be the chief, the dominant, issue in the 
coming political battle, and we are mighty glad of the chance to 
meet our Democratic friends on that ground. We’ll lick them 
out of their boots.” 

There is scarcely any doubt that the personality of the 
candidates will be the real issue. Both parties will declare 
for tariff revision and on the main questions will doubtless 
agree, except where they are fundamentally apart; but the 
voters will watch the candidates and take their choice. 
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Judge Alton B. Parker. 


F the Democrats were to search the country from end to 
end they would scarcely find a man more representative of 
than the present head of the 
Court of Appeals for New York State. 


the best elements in the party 
He is a farmer, a judge 
of unquestioned probity and a man who has the happy taculty 
of meeting and making friends of all classes of people. His 
mother, still living, is deeply religious and this is reflected in 
the son who drives nine miles every Sunday to attend the Epis- 
copal church of which his son-in-law is the rector. Concern- 
ing him a writer in Collier's Weekly says: ; 

“If simple habits, a farm rearing, old-fashioned neighbor- 
liness and hospitality, are virtues that the American voter loves 


JUDGE PARKER, 
THE DEMOCRAT OF THE HOUR 











in a president—then Judge Parker has the beginnings of a 
strong candidate. It is almost an anachronism that a man who 
has kept so close to the soil and to the simple old ways should 
arise from a country village to stand as the hope of a great 
political party. 

“Judge Parker was born on a farm, and his home today is 
on a farm nine miles from the nearest town. There is signifi- 
cance in the fact that the greatness which now singles him out 
as the candidate of his party has radiated from the country 


village where, as a young man, he began the study of law, and 


where he courted his wife. He has never found it necessary 
to leave that village or to give up its simple life. 


“His 


leaders and 


home, which has become the Mecca of Democratic 


politicians from every section of the Union, is a 
place of ninety acres, with a house on it such as may be found 
on thousands of other farms throughout the United States. It 
is nine miles from Kingston, on a hill above the Hudson, and 
Judge Parker drives into town every Sunday to hear his son- 
in-law preacl 


at the Episcopal church. Judge Parker bears the 


certain stamp of the country life. It is in the bold, vigorous 
swing of his giant frame and in the deep outdoor ingraining of 
his sunburned face. In size he is over six feet, and erect as a 
He is trained to the minute by a daily routine of out- 
door exercis¢ l 


soldi r 
that would delight the strenuous president. He 
is big-armed, 1 


savy-shouldered, and strong, from a youth of 
hard work on the farm. His face is flushed with health, and 
his eyes are clear and sparkling. His mustache is red; his hair 
of a darker shade tinged with gray. His face is that of a man 
with a slumbering temper that it would be dangerous to arouse. 
Though his official duties keep him a great deal of his time in 
Albany, his home is at the farm at Esopus—‘Rosemount’ it is 
named. When he is in Albany he lives at the Ten Eyck hotel, 
and the first moment that his official duties will let him get 
away he hurries to Rosemount. 
written 


Here most of his decisions are 
His great library overlooking the Hudson is more 
complete than any to be found in a big law office. His fad is 
cattle—a certain red breed which he imported from England.” 
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AFTER RECENT SUCCESSES IN 





WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY vs. WIRE-TELEGRAPH SYSTEM 


A GERMAN EXPERT DISCUSSES THE VARIOUS PHASES OF THIS SUBJECT 


THAT COUNTRY 


Translated for Our Day from IlIlustrirte Zeitung 


By K. SOLFF 





NE of the first dispatches from the seat of war in the Far 
East wireless 
connectjon that had been established by 


gave a short account of the telegraph 


' 
the Japanese 


between Chefoo and Chemulpo, directly across the gulf of 
Pechili. Chefoo, being the terminal point of two telegraph 
lines, one from Hongkong and one from Shanghai, and 


Chemulpo with telegraphic communications to Port Arthur, 
Korea, give the Jap- 


anese a direct line of connection from the seat of 


and to Fusan on the southeast coast of 
war to the 
European and American cables that terminate in Shanghai 
and Hongkong, and also make Japan independent of the tele- 
graph lines that are under Russian control. 

This is an added proof of the ability of these Prussians of 
the East. (We call them the East,” Ed.), to 
appropriate our latest technical achievements and to adapt 
them to their own purposes. 


“Yankees of the 


They succeeded, too, in emanci- 
pating themselves from their teachers by constructing a wire 
less system of their own, which, however, is only a reproduc- 
tion of one of the best-known European systems. 

It is most interesting to note that these islanders were 
quick in recognizing the value of this new method of com 
munication for the peculiar needs ¢ 


f their country. The east- 


ern coast of Asia, with its numerous promontories and islands, 
separated by narrow bays and inlets, shows the importance of 


wireless telegraphy better than any other territory would, be- 


cause conductors and cables are often inadequate such places 


The future development of an invention that is destined to 


influence the traffic of the world to a very large extent, is 


mented by the results obtained here, especially since the ad 


vertising schemes of the English Marconi company have 


caused it to lose prestige. Marconi was guilty of a deplorable 


error when he introduced his inventions and improvements 


to the public before they had been proven practicall 
order to further the interests of the capitalists who supported 
him, and whose aim it was to control a monopol 

This applies to the so-called wireless trans-oc: 


particular What Marconi tried to accomplish vhen he built 


his enormous stations at Poldhu, England Cape B } 

\merica, was considered a possibility b e init 1 

very start, provided the requisite amount of power would b 
} 


used. Yet no one will deny 
the first to demonstrate the practicability of brid 
distance. But he erred when he tried to take ad 
results obtained by the concurrence of particularly favorable 
circumstances, by establishing a line for general traffic before 
its success was assured. 


The 
‘ 


maintain a reliable line of communication between the 


} 


proved ble t 


reaction came very soon. It impossible to 
two sta 
stions, and doubts were heard everywhere as to the methods 
employed when first world-stirring “Marconigrams” were sent 
The assurances given by the director of the German-Atlantic 
cable companies that wireless telegraphy need not be consid- 
ered a competitor for some time to come, were based on 
doubts. “The Marconi people would do better,” he said. “to 
of their 


System, and thus restore the confidence of technicians in the 


devote all their energy to the technical development 


successes which they exaggerated by giving them unnecessary 
publicity.” The Canadian government soon withdrew the sub- 
vention which it had granted the Marconi Company after its 


first successes, and nothing more has been heard during the 





























The fou ers e Pold st n stand in a square measuring 210 
feet, cente cente e twent ‘ 1e-half feet square at base 
nd nine feet at crown; feet x with stagings at the top, and a sev- 
enty feet ar 40 feet fr the ground are built of timber, the construction 
eing s k s Scot Werrick; that is, a square skelet 
ew h 
past W S tests ¢ ( ed between these two 
nmense stat s COSt 9125,000 to erect 
In th German companies have attained re- 
uts—based on scientific principles— that are more valuable 
m practical point ew than those of Marconi \fter 
e competition between “Prof. Braun-Siemens and Halske” 
e “S! \ ctrical corporation” had been stopped, 
mere o ‘ on ely vireless telegraphy,” 
e¢ work of progressive development could go on undisturbed. 
\ el ss yz ) ( l ication between 
Lie ! M Vee x Karlskrona,Sweden 
Ss S b g | St veal The 
stance be \ ) o miles. The results 
btaine ( | s \ luable bec s the 
ine tr cl esents ere difficulties on a 
) rf ri es caused by hindrances 
in the form projecting heights The ordinary tést-stations 
were used in the cas vithout the aid of augmented power— 
is employed by Marconi—and the air-wires were not over 
60 fee g b tted that these results entitle 
the German comp to the claim that their apparatus can 
send messages across any desired distance if the requisite 
amount of pow d. After the question of distance—a 
most important e to the 


non-scientific mind—has thus been 
solved, 1 will surely b poss ble to remedy the defects of this 


t 
new method or comm 





ication in a comparatively short time. 
The many new systems of so-called “ 





lirected”’ and “attuned” 
wireless telegraphy show that efforts are being made to solve 
the problem of secrecy transmitted, 


and also the more important question of absolute safety from 


arding the 





messages 


interruption ion of this aim is only a question of 


time, when we consider the advanced stage of our technical 


attainments. 
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1 Africa, on 
that blows during 
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of its supplementing 


has often been proved, tor 
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damaged’ and destroyed 
in particular, are fre 
uncertain site of a 


he work of locating it extremely diffi 


an emergency. At the time 
when their cable line Guade- 


troyed between the two 


wireless system for the 
successiul substitute. A dis 
erecting two stations 
Le Gozier,, Guadaloupe, and 
150 Watts energy 
service for a year and < 
for the 
succeeded in repairing. 

established a similar 
\mbrizetti, the terminus of a 


the Marconi company to erect 


as well as in the interior of 
tests made by the French, have 


and that the introduction 
the German colonies 
‘ur any risk whatever 
always reliable in times of war 
line between Swakop 


he railroad during the 


capital of the colony 


the railway line had a 
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happened during his ab 
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and the Congo gov- 


of the hot zone 


world 


might have been 
perfected 
been avoided, if there had 











might be used at the same time for lighting or irrigating pur- 

poses. Men belonging to the defense troops could be trained 

to attend to the apparatus when not on duty, so that no addi- 
tional iorce would be needed. 

The cost of establishing a telegraph. line in the colonies 

amounts to $335 per mile, while a wireless line extending over 
l 


] 


sixty miles would cost nearly $5.000 less for the distance re- 


ierred to. Besides this difference the cost of maintaining the 
line—a factor of considerable importance in the tropics—would 
not need to be considered. Another point in its favor is the 


} 


absolute immutability of wireless apparatus to atmospheric 


onditions—thunderstorms excepted. The heliograph, being 
dependent upon light, is not as useful under like conditions 
The objection in régard to telegrams being read by intersect 
ing lines is of no consequence as far as the German colonies 


are concerned, for there are no stations that do not belong to 
the German government. In case of necessity it might be ad- 
visable to use a secret code, just as the telegraph lines do 
Wireless telegraphy would undoubtedly find a large field 
of useiulness in these colonies and it would prove as eflicient— 
if properly used—as it does on water, where it is considered 
an indispensable aid by the fleets of all seafaring nations. The 
results achieved by the aeronaut batallion in the German army 
show what the wireless system can accomplish. They have 
succeeded in establishing portable spark stations which are 


carried everywhere by the advance guard, and since these sta- 


tions can be put into operation at a few moment's notice they 
iorm a new and most important mode of communication be- 
tween the different army divisions. 

Periect methods can hardly be claimed for wireless tele- 
graphy. since it is an invention of comparatively recent date. 
Phis fact is not always taken into account in arguing the oft- 
repeated questions whether it will ever be able to replace the 
wire system. We are apt to forget that this new method came 
into existence only about ten years ago, while the telegraph 
can look back upon fifty years of progressive development. 
Hence, it would be unjust to assert that wireless telegraphy 
will never be able to compete with the telegraph. It seems 
likely that the contest between the two systems will take the 
course of the war between steam and electricity, which was in 
its acute stage at the beginnning of the new century. Repeated 
efforts are being made to improve the steam locomotive, 
though the results achieved by electricity in rapid transit have 
vcen marvelous. Yet it can hardly be doubted that electricity 
alone will be capable of meeting the increasing demand for 


greater speed. In the same way the network of wire and ca- 





an our earth will be improved upon for some time 


come, until electric waves will make the wires superfluous 
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THE VICTORIOUS JAPANESE 


A MONTH OF TRIUMPHS AND STEADY ADVANCES 
ON LAND AND 


HE past month has been a month 
of victory for Japan and many de- 
feats for Russia. The last issue of 
Our Day was hardly on the press when 
the announcement that Admiral 
Makaroff flagship, 
lovsk, had been lured to their doom by 


came 
and his Petropav- 
the wily Japanese, who, on a dark night, 
had planted mines at the entrance to the 


harbor of Port Arthur. The noble ship, 


the artillery played the larger part in th 


SEA 


Japanese success. Nothing is clearer than 


that 
the 


handling; 


“overwhelming superiority” 


gard. 


tl 


Russians 


Cwenty-eight gun 
2 5 ~ 


in 


Russian 


weight, 


numbers, 


dispatches 


in 


ie trenches show very plainly t 


] 


s abandoned 


the Japanese batteries outclassed 


and 
admit 
this re- 
lat the 


} hi 
ed this 


it should be stated th 


Press 


it 
report was sent out by a special corres- 
London Chronicle from 


pondent of the 


It 


that all sorts of 


Cheioo is naturally to be expected 


news will now reach us 


war and that even the 


the 


of 


from the 


otheal 


seat 


reports from commanding 
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Grand 


board, 


with all on Duke 
Cyril and several officers. went down. 
Altogether 


except 


ten Russian vessels have 


been damaged or lost since war began. 


Searcely is this summary prepared 
when the annnouncement comes that 
Port Arthur is finally and absolutely 


sealed by the Japanese, who, regardless 
of cost, in the midst of a fog, sunk five 
merchantmen at entrance to the harbor 

A land battle of 
been fought. 


some magnitude has 
Throwing pontoon bridges 
across the Yalu near Wiju, the 


ese advanced under cover of a crushing 


artille ry fire. Successive defenses of the 


Russians were reduced by the Japanese 


batteries, until finally General Kuroki 


held a line four miles long, and drove the 


headquat 


Russians back towards thei 


ters at Feng-Wang-Cheng. The report 
ed losses, 2,000 Russians and Soo Japan 
ese are slight for an engagement of this 
Magnitude and duration, it two as 
sumptions are justifiable: first, that the 


Russians were 


not in great force about 
Antung; next. that skilful handling of 





Japan- 


Russian batteries were insufficiently sup 


An Outline Map 
from the London Sphere 
showing the present 


scene of war. 


ported by infantry, and that the 


must 


‘good 


General Staff. 


Following 


that 


various epidemics, typhus, dysentery 


the 


have 


order” 


lacked 


re ported to the 


Russians 


something 


are 


this land battle we 
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ee ave ee | poke 
generals must be taken with some cau 
ion. While we write this word of cau- 
tion there is reason to believe that New- 


Chwang is at present the objective point 


of the victorious Japanese. The import- 


ance of New-Chwang is. self-evident. 
New-Chwang being only fifty miles trom 
the point where the main road from the 
Yalu the railroad Port 


\rthur to Harbin, the movement thence 


Irom 


meets 


would be of that turning character of 


so much was heard during the 


which 
Boer War. 


munications with the railroad, it compels 


Striking at the enemy’s com- 


him at once to fall back from the Yalu 
over a hundred miles of rugged and ele- 


vated country, abandoning a series ot 





defensive positions, from which other 
wise he must be driven by successive 
ron ittacks, involving heavy loss 
Lhe continuous npouring of tr ps to- 
vard the Yalu indicates that this 1s the 
Japanese main The persistency 0 
eo at Port Arthur indicates, prob 
) Liiey “CK grize al wish 
( ina tage also at New-Chwang 
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THE STORM-SWEPT MOUNTAINS OF TIBET 
STRANGE EXPERIENCES OF ENGLISH SOLDIERS 


OUR DAY 


SIN THEIR 


ADVANCE ON LHASSA 








The description which folloy will be 
cial interest in view of the ecent anne 
ment that British forces, after desperate fighting 
have routed the Tibetans \t 
Kharola Pass an army of 15,000 Tibetans, en 


trenched behind a stone wall ot ds 
16,000 feet above the sea, was put to rout by the 
British under Colonel Brauder, and at Gyants«¢ 


the force under Colonel Younghusband was at- 


tacked by 800 Tibetans who were forced to flee. 


oie picturesque descriptions of the 


forts, valleys, snow-clad peaks, and 
strange inhabitants met by the Colonel 
Younghusband expedition into Tibet 


have been communicated by its corres- 
pondent to the columns of the 
India. By its 


Times of 
extract the 
Phari: 

Fort Phari is located on a mound at 


courtesy we 
following from an account of 
the base of a great ice-clad peak which 
seems to tower to the very skies. From 
the distance the fort looks a magnificent 
place. It is built of white stone and re- 

some castle 
bastions and turrets and so 
for its strange 
clad peak and bare Tibetan rounded hills 
—it mig 


with its 
forth. But 
surroundings—the ice- 


sembles mediaeval 


xht well have been the abode of 


some bold German baron who foraged 


hither and thither from the safe retreat. 
But disillusion comes with near ap- 
proach. At the foot of the fort stands 


dirtiest 
collection of huts possible to conceive. 
The filth is indescribable and the inhab- 
itants are apparently 
most primitive description. 


a Tibetan village. which is the 


savages of the 
They look 
They are 
Men and 
snub faces, torn 


and live like obscene animals. 
clothed in dirty rags and furs. 
women alike have blunt, 
by frost-bite. 

“Riding into the fort one sees it is in 
keeping with the village it dominates. 
There is no saying how old the building 

but it must have existed for several 
centuries, and for all these 
has never been 


centuries it 
There is a 
Rags and old 
bones litter all the rooms that the en- 


cleaned. 
stench in the courtyards 


ergy of the Goorkhas now in occupation 
cleaned out. The 
thick with 
Many coolies have been employed dur- 


have not walls and 


ceilings are inches 


soot. 


ing the past two or three weeks in the 
work of cleaning the fort, but such a lit- 


tle impression has been made on the ac- 


cumulation of centuries that one despairs 


of ever getting the building into a really 


decent condition. 


“Whoever designed the exterior of the 


fort. it is plainly evident that the inter- 
ior was built up by Chinese with the 
most primitive ideas. One climbs to 


ladders 


far as I can 


the upper stories by means of 


with worn-out rungs, and as 


give at every step. 


see all the floors are of wood, which 


30th in the basement 


and in the upper stories are rows and 


rows ot cell-like dwellings. Even aitter 


a month of occupation the officers here 


are unable to say how many of these 


cells there are, for they lay one into the 


other and many have been built up. Most 


ot these cells are dark. for they lead 
one about the basement and first floor 
with a lantern. Hidden away in various 






ing with it not merely dust, but clods and 


stones and bits of ice. The 


night at 


Phari is a torment. In these high alti- 
tudes one’s lungs are painfully affected 


You 


in the close, dark cells of the fort 


wake gasping. smothered, feeling as if 
the fort had fallen on top of you, and 
again and again, in spite of the awful 
cold, you must throw off your cover- 


ings and rush to the window seeking for 
iresh air. 


“Yet, strange to say, the health of the 


force is not merely gooa. It is remark- 
ably good. I have seen fresh arrivals 
from the plains, transport drivers and 


the like, literally crying from the cold, 
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MAP SHOWING THE RUSSIAN ADVANCES IN 


quarters of the fort have been found 
large quantities of gunpowder, old 
arms, and straw. 


“The risen sun brings little comfort, 
for with the sun a chilling wind sweeps 
up the valley. And with the wind comes 
dust. *The combination of cold and dust 
is one which not even Nansen had to 
Like the wind the dust penetrates 
everything. 


face. 
food as well 
blistering your chapped 
still further. Knowing 
full well what snow may mean one prays 
for snow to lay the dust. The 
the dust continue till sunset. 
dust and dark there is a lull 

fort, and we sit round the 

moderately happy. 


It coats your 
as your lungs, 
face and hands 


wind and 
Between 
discom- 
camp fire 


“But I am writing of this side of the 
woodline. On the other side at the 
camp of the Frozen Waterfall, at Phari, 
at Tuna, discomfort. 
Your breath freezes on your lips, icicles 


misery replaces 


hang from beard. 
In washing, the slightest delay in wiping 


the water off your face 


your moustache and 
means frostbite. 
Then on the plains above the wind of the 


Chumbi 


freezing one 


becomes a 
to the 


Valley hurricane, 


marrow 


and carry- 
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their fingers curled up and their bodies 
bent double. Then in a few days these 
same persons become 
cold they still 


longer complain. 


hardened. The 


must feel, but they no 


They go. actively 
about their duties and eat hugely.” 


SIR GILBERT PARKER’S VERSATILITY 
It would be really difficult to find a 
man of more pleasing versatility than 
Sir Gilbert Parker. Sir Gilbert has been 
professor in a deaf and dumb institute, 
lecturer in English literature, 
author, 


journalist. 
theological student, and deacon 
in the Church of England—all in Can- 
ada, the land of his birth and love. In 
Australia he has sat in an important 
editorial chair and produced successful 
plays; while in London, where he has 
made his home, he has placed himself 
in the 


playwrights. 


forefront of novelists and 
He is a Doctor of Civil 
Fellow of the Royal College of 
a Colonel of Artillery 
member of and there is 
section of the earth 


very 


Law, a 
Surgeons, and a 
Parliament, 
scarcely a wide 


which he has not explored. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND THE OPIUM TRAFFIC 


WHY IT IS PERMITTED, THE MANNER OF PRODUCTION, AND AMOUNT CONSUMED 


By WILLIAM E. CURTIS 












One of the most interesting ~ Ind hic s s ay 
peared from the famous corresp< t of the Chicago R He ‘ es 
to the much discussed subject of the opium traffic of India In view of 
the fact that this problem is now before the United States € ior 
or regulation of the opium vice in the nes, s ’ I 
readers of Our Day should be thoroughly rme¢ Those w 
sense of right and wrong cannot fail to condemn the s s reas 1 \ 
which the English can justify for revenue the cultivation and sale of a drug 
which demoralizes conscience and carries in its train so much of ruin to 
human character. 

ENARES is the center of the opium traffic of India, 


which, next to the land tax, is the most protuctive 

source of revenue to the government. It is a monopoly 
inherited from the moguls in the middle ages and passed down 
from them through the East India Company to the present 
government, and the regulations for the cultivation, manu- 
facture and sale of the drug have been very little changed for 
several hundred years. 

It goes without saying that the use of opium in any form 
is almost universally considered one of the most dangerous 
and destructive of vices, and it is not necessary in this connec- 
tion to say anything on that side of the controversy. It is 
interesting, however, and important, to know the facts and 
arguments used by the Indian government to justify its tol- 
eration of the vice, which, generally speaking, is based upon 
three propositions. 

1. That the use of opium in moderation is necessary to 
thousands of honest, hard-working Hindus, and that its habit- 
ual consumers are among the most useful. the most vigorous 
and most loyal portion of the population. The Sikhs. who are 
the flower of the Indian army and the highest type of the native, 
are habitual opium smokers, and the Rajputs, who are con- 
sidered the most manly, brave and progressive of the native 
population, use it almost universally. 

2. That the government cannot afford to lose the revenue 
and much less afford to undertake the expense and assume the 
risk of any rebellion and disturbances incurred by any attempt 
at prohibition. 

3. That the export of opium to China and other countries 
is legitimate commerce. 

The opium belt in India is about 600 miles long and 180 
miles wide, lying just above a line drawn from Bombay to Cal- 
cutta. The total area cultivated with poppies will average 
575.0c0 acres. The crop is grown in a few months in the sum- 
mer, so that the land can produce another crop of corn or 
wheat during the rest of the year. About 1.475.000 people are 
engaged in the cultivation of the poppy and about 6.000 in the 
manufacture of the drug. The area is regulated by the govern- 
ment commissioners. The smallest was in 1892, when only 454,- 
243 acres were planted. and the maximum was reached in 1900, 
when 627,311 acres were planted. In the latter year the gov- 
ernment adopted 625,000 acres as the standard area. and 48,000 
chests as the standard quantity to be produced in British India. 
Hereafter these figures will not be exceeded. The largest 
amount ever produced was in 1872, when the total quahtity 
manufactured in British India was 61,536 chests of 140 pounds 
average weight. The lowest amount during the last thirty-five 
years was in 1894, when only 37.539 chests were produced. In 
addition to this from 20,coo to 30,000 chests are produced in the 
native states. 

The annual average value of the crop for the last twenty 
years has been about $60,000,000 in American money, and the 
annual revenue has been about $24,000,000. and the officials 
say that this is a moderate estimate of the sum which the re- 
formers ask the government of India to sacrifice by suppressing 
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the trade In addition to this the growers receive about $5,- 
500,0co for opium “trash,” poppy seeds, oil and other by-prod- 
ucts which are periectly free from opium. The “trash” is made 


of stalks id 





is used at the factories for packing 
purposes; the seeds of the poppy are eaten raw and parched, 
are ground for a condiment in the preparation of food, and 
oil is produced irom them ior table, lubricating and illumi- 
nating purposes, and for making soaps, paints, pomades and 
other toilet articles. Oil cakes made from the fiber of the 
seeds after the has been expressed are excellent food for 
cattle, being rich in nitrogen, and the young seedlings. which 
are removed at the first weeding of the crop, are sold in the 
markets for salad and are very popular with the lower classes. 

No person can cultivate poppies in India without a license 
from the government. and no person can sell his product to 
any other than government agents who ship it to the official 
factories at Patna and Ghazipur, down the river Ganges a little 
below Benares \ny violation of the regulations concerning 
the cultivation of the poppy. the manufacture, transport, 
possession, import or export, sale or use of opium, is pun- 
ished by heavy penalties, both fine and imprisonment. The 
government regulates the extent of cultivation according to 
the state of the market and the stock of opium on hand. It 


pays an average of $1 a pound for the raw opium, and wherever 





necessary the opium commissioners are authorized to advance 


small sums to cultivators to enable them to pay the expense of 
the crop. These advances are deducted from the amount due 
when the opium is delivered. The yield, taking the country 
together, will average about twelve and a half pounds, or about 
twelve dollars per acre, not including the by-products. 

The raw opium arrives at the factory in big earthen jars 
in the form of a paste. each jar containing about eighty-seven 
and one-half pounds. It is carefully tested for quality and puri- 
ty and attempts at adulteration are severely punished. The 
grower is paid cash by the government agents. The jars, hav- 
ing been emptied into large vats, are carefully scraped and 
then smashed so as to prevent scavengers from obtaining opium 
from them, and there is a mountain of potsherds on the river 
bank beside the factory. 

Each vat contains about 20.000 pounds of opium, lying six 
or eight inches deep. and about the consistency of ordinary 
paste. Hundreds of coolies are employed to mix it by tramp- 
ling it with their bare feet. The work is severe upon the mus- 
cles of the legs and the tramplers have to be relieved every 
half hour. Three gangs are generally kept at work, resting 
one hour and working half an hour. Ropes are stretched for 
them to take hold of. After the stuff is thoroughly mixed it is 
made up into cakes by men and women who wrap it in what is 
known as opium “trash.”’ pack it in boxes and seal them her- 
metically for export. Each cake weighs about ten pounds, is 
about the size of a croquet ball, and is worth from ten to 
fifteen dollars. according to its purity under assay. 

The largest part of the product is shipped to China, but a 
certain number of chests are retained for sale to licensed deal- 
ers in different provinces by the excise department. Last year 
there were 8.730 licensed shops. generally distributed through- 


out the entire empire. But it is claimed by Lord Curzon that 
the average number of consumers in only about two in every 
thousand of the population. 


1 
The revenue from.licenses is very large. No dealer is per- 
mitted to sell more than three tolas (about one and one- 
eighth ounces) to any person, and no opium can be consumed 


1 


upon the premises of the dealer. Private smoking clubs and 
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public opium dens were forbidden in 1891, but the strict en- 
iorcement of the law has been considered inexpedient for many 
reasons, chief of which is that less opium is consumed when 
it is smoked in these places than when it is used privately in 
the form of pills, which are more common in India than else- 
‘vhere. Frequent investigation has demonstrated that opium 
consumers are more apt to use it to excess when it is taken in 
private than when it is taken in company, and there are in- 
numerable regulations for the government of smoking-rooms 
and clubs and for the restriction and discouragement of the 
habit. The amount consumed in India is about 871,820 pounds 
annually. The amount exported will average 9,800,000 pounds. 

The largest amount, probably more than half of the whole 
product, goes to Hongkong, where it is distributed throughout 
other parts of China. There is a line of vessels owned and 
managed by an American dealer which carry nothing but 
opium, and one of these ships sails for Hongkong every three 
weeks. Considerable quantities are sold at Singapore, where 
they are transhipped to Java, Siam, Australia and other coun- 
tries. A small amount is sent to the French colonies in China 
and to Korea, but opium smoking is absolutely forbidden in 
Japan, and, strange to say, is practiced exclusively in the Chris- 
tian communities. 

Opium intended for export is sold at auction at Calcutta 
at the beginning of every month, and, in order to prevent 
speculation, the number of chests to be sold each month dur- 
Considerable fluctuation 
in prices is caused by the demand and the supply on hand in 


China. 


sale in 1898, when all that was offered went for 929 rupees per 


ing the vear is announced in January. 
The lowest price on record was obtained at the June 


chest of 140 pounds, while the highest price ever obtained was 

1,450 rupees per chest. 

The maximum, 

86,469 chests, was reached in 1891; the minimum, 59.632, in 1806. 
The consumption in India during the last ten years has 


The exports of opium vary considerably. 
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apparently decreased. 


This is attributed to several reasons, 


including increased prices, restrictive measures for the sup- 


pression of the vice, the famine, changes in the habits of the 
people, and smuggling; but it is the conviction of all the offi- 
cials concerned in handling opium that its use is not so general 
They claim that it is 
used chiefly by hard working people and enables them to resist 


as formerly, and its abuse is very small. 


fatigue and sustain privation, and that the prevailing opinion 
that opium consumers are all degraded, depraved and miser- 
It is 
asserted by the inspectors that the greater part of the opium 


able wretches, enfeebled in body and mind, is not true. 


sold in India is used by moderate people, who take their daily 
dose and are actually benefited rather than injured by it. At 
the same time it is admitted that the drug is abused by many, 
and that the habit is usually acquired by people suffering from 
painiul diseases, who begin by taking a little for relief and 
gradually increase the dose until they cannot live without it. 
In 1895 an unusually active agitation for the suppression of 
the trade resulted in the appointment of a parliamentary com- 
mission, of which Lord Brassey was chairman. They made a 
thorough investigation, spending several months in India, ex- 
hundred which 466 
and their conclusions were that it is the abuse 


amining more than seven witnesses, of 


were natives, 


and not the use of opium that is harmful, and “that its use 


among the people of India as a rule is a moderate use, that 
excess is exceptional and is condemned by public opinion; that 
the use of opium in moderation is not attended by injurious 
consequences, and that no extended physical or moral degrada- 
tion is caused by the habit.” 

The same problem which has perplexed the government 
of India for many years is now demanding the attention of the 


of Bishop Brent of the Episcopal church, Major Carter of the 
army and one or two other gentlemen has been in India for 
several weeks studying the subject. 


M. BERTILLON’S NEW METHOD OF TRAINING DETECTIVES 


NEW method for training detectives has been intro- 

duced by M. Bertillon in France, which has been official- 
ly adopted by the Paris Detective Police. M. Bertillon has 
proved that the appearance of any individual may be expressed 
in terms so clear, precise, and unequivocal that identically the 
same image is evoked in the mind of everybody who hears or 
reads the description. With nothing else but such a descrip- 
tion to guide him in his search, anybody of normal intelligence 
is able, after a few lessons from the inventor of the system, to 
unerringly pick out the person indicated from a crowd, how- 
ever great, and in an incredibly short time. The new method 
materially adds to the efficacy of the anthropometri- 
cal system of identification, with which the name of 
Bertillon, the inventor of the ‘“thumb-prints” meth- 
od, is inseparably connected. 

The feature that presents the greatest diversity of 
form and size is the ear, and, strangely enough, the 
ear is precisely a feature which we hardly ever con- 
sciously look at. Let a detective 


modern French 


describe an ear as “Deq. cav. vex. tra. sep’’; all his 


colleagues are immediately able to form a mental 


image oi the description of ear he means. 


Similarly jor the nose, of which three main varie- 


ties are recognized, according as the line of the back 


is concave, rectilinear, or convex Each of these 


into three divisions 


three principal classes is divided 
according to the direction of the base line—ascend- 
ing, horizontal, or descending. The degree of con- 
cavity or convexity of the line of the nose, as well as 
descends or 


the degree in which the base line 


mounts, is indicated in very simple fash 


ion by put- 





ting the term denoting the form into brackets or underlining it. 

The degree of inclination of the forehead is another fea- 
ture that is noted, as well as the general aspect of the complex- 
ion, color of hair and eyes, and anything about the face that is 
in the least abnormal. 

The entire course of instruction in “word-portraits” ex- 
At the end of the 
course an examination is held, in which the pup must acquit 


tends over thirty lessons of two hours each. 


himself honorably in the practical tests imposed upon him, if 


he wishes to obtain the coveted certificate, without which he 
can now hope for no promotion. 





Detectives Receiving a Lecture on the Method of Identification by Noses. 
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SERGEANT BUTLER’S STORY 


A TRUE TALE OF SOUTHERN CHIVALRY 


IN THE SIXTIES 


TOLD BY COMRADE R. T. MORGAN 


rhe thrilling story of the Civil War, which follows, 
for Our Day by one who participate: 
br 


prosperity we now enjoy. It will serve also to remind us of the near ap- 


written especially 


in the events he describes, will again 





g to mind the great struggle which paved the way for the peace and 
proach of Memorial Day, May 30. 

URING one of the summers 
were hunt- 


Mis- 


Quan- 


of the Sixties, we 

ing bushwhackers in 
souri. Anderson’s and 
trell’s men were merciless gangs, 
knew no friends and feared no 
foe; crack shots who knew the 
country 
business of pillage and butchery. 


well, and enjoyed the 

All through this region of ra- 
pine and plunder were large plan- 
tations from which many noble 
sons, husbands and fathers had 
gone into the Confederate ser- 





vice proper, and despised gueril- 
S. T. MORGAN la warfare as much as we, for 
Quantrell, Anderson, and other leaders, made constant “draws” 


he planta- 


for horses, food, blankets, and money; even using t 
tions of many, against the wishes of the owners, to carry on 
this warfare. 

Our orders were strict to shoot the first man who was 
caught plundering these homes, as we wished to carry on a 
civilized warfare. 

One day, after a long, weary march of many miles in a 
drizzling rain, we were informed by our guide, a Missourian, 
that we were near the plantation of a woman whose husband 
was a Confederate colonel, and whose son had done valiant 
service as an artillery captain at Donaldson, at Shiloh, and at 
Vicksburg. We were also informed that the son, ‘“‘Captain 
Johnny,” was at home, and, of course, it was our duty to cap- 
ture him. 

As on many of these Southern plantations, the brick spring- 
Suddenly, 
from the springhouse the scream of a terror-stricken woman 


house was situated a little distance from the house. 


reached our ears and three of our boys were immediately dis- 
Upon their arrival, they found our 
loyal Missourian, a bushwhacker in disguise, tearing jewels 


patched to the scene. 


from the ears of a quadroon slave of rare beauty, and ordering 
her, upon pain of death, to give up the gold which she was 
hiding for “‘Missus.” 

It was the work of but a moment to disarm the miscreant 
and to march him, with his victim, to the front of the plantation 
mansion, where they were met by the mother of Captain 
Johnny, with two huge Colt revolvers in her hands, ready for 
action. 

“Laws, Missus, don’t saved 


shoot. Dese gemmen just 


ev'ry whole thing. Dis pesky, (referring to the Missourian), 
he tore your mother’s cameo from my neck and yanked your 
rings from my fingers, (the girl’s fingers were still freely bleed- 
ing), and was just going to shoot me for Captain Johnny's 
gold—” 

“Stop, girl, stop!” exclaimed the Southern noblewoman, 
as she stood, blanched with righteous anger, her dark eye 
flashing the fire of a just indignation, as she looked at the 
plunderer and would-be murderer. 

“So you are here again,” she exclaimed, 
What for? 


with a squad and demanded my beautiful mare, 


“vou knave and 


craven! It was not three days ago that you came 


Brown Beauty, 


showing a writte1 
that if | did not 


Now, you lead a 


order from Quantrell, in which was a threat 
let her go, my home would be laid in ashes. 
band of Northern ruffians to plunder us.” 
Here the corporal who had charge of the squad politely 
raised his army cap and said: 
We en- 


We are here to fight Quantrell and his 


~ 


“We are not here ior the purpose of plundering. 
listed in a holy cause 
Here, Madam, is your slave, and here is the man with 
What is 


band 
the plunder. Our orders are to Shoot such a. he. 
your pleasure?” 

At that, he made the wretch disgorge, not only everything 


that he ha 


taken from the slave, but several hundred dollars 
in greenbacks which he had stolen the night before from our 
boys 

When the search was over, the mistress of the house, who 
had been a keenly observant spectator, said: 

“Carry out your order, Corporal; take him back over the 
hills; take this.” (handing over one of the large Colt re- 
1 


volvers). “and let him feel the vengeance of Southern lead 


along with the justice of Northern bullets. Come, Uncle Joe, 

bring your spade, and go with these men to the little clump of 

oaks over the hill.” 
] 


1 Joe, 
the boys to the spot where a trench had been dug, from which 


Quickly « the house-slave, obeyed orders, and led 
bushwhackers lying in ambush would fire upon Union soldiers. 

Quicker than the story can be told, the culprit was placed 
at one end of the pit, and at the dropping of the spade by the 
negro, two Union carbines and one Southern revolver rang 
out the death knell of, as was soon learned, one of the meanest, 
most miserly, murderous, miscreants that had ever infested 
this war-cursed borderland. 

The little squad waited a few moments to allow old Joe to 
cover the body, when a sharp rifle crack was heard, and old 
Joe, too, was lifeless at the bottom of the pit. 

Suddenly, a demoniac yell and charge followed, but the 
Union boys had dropped into the trench, over the dead bodies 
of the guerilla and the slave, and saved their shot until they 
Their carbines rang out and two saddles were 
emptied. The firing was furious, but our boys’ carbines were 
good mowing machines from the dead rest over the bank of 
the pit. 

Presently came a moment’s lull and twenty more of our 
Another infuriat- 
Three of our boys fell and a 
dozen from the guerilla band bit the dust. 


would count. 


1 


men had dropped into the pit with the three. 


ed yell and another charge. 


But furiously on the gang came, shooting and yelling like 
the demons that they were, for they were fighting for the body 
of their most trusted spy. 

Several of our boys were wounded slightly, two mortally. 
In a moment more, the whole half hundred guerillas would be 
upon the little dozen left. 

But desperation always makes brave men cool, and we 
1 until the 


waited this time whites of the bushwhackers’ eyes 
shots were fired and as many lifeless 


could be seen. Twelve 


bodies rolled from their saddles. The Union boys’ ammunition 
was gone, only the four shots remaining in the Colt Navy 
revolver 

Two demoniacal fellows with long, white plumes in their 
red hats, whirled their horses, and turned to make charge, 
when « ‘ rporal rose deliberately, stepped out upon 
the bank ted their coming. His bravery seemed to 
unnerve them, but on they came, cursing and firing wild shots. 

Simultaneously, two shots were fired, one by the little cor- 
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poral, 





an unknown hand. Both saddles were 
emptied da brown 1 prancing and whinnying, rushed 
by to the little clump of oal ust back of our boys. As they 





looked back tl 





e the queen of the planta- 





tion, a sm 


Beauty 


hand, stroking her Brown 


The boys soon heard that she had been 


nearly 


an eve witness to 





whole 





skirmi and that when she saw Brown 
Beauty, she could no longer resist the inspiration to fire. So 
and U the battle to rid 
the earth of more than half ah as: a clear case of 


joining hands for 


Southern bullets lead united in 





ndred guer 





7] 
1} 





Confederate vengeance and 


home, Heaven and humanity 

The battle was over. It under the 
rkness, both the remnants of the guerilla gang and 
the Union band, gathered their w 


and 
cover of da 





dying and dead, and 


wit Ae ee eee 
withdrew to their camps 














Our icer was < ce ¢ he t lings and home of 
the gallant “Southron”’ g v he accepted. Our wounded 
were speedily ¢ ce se to headquarters that 
plenty of well-cooked rations w for all and a 
dry, comfortable pl was t ss for those who were 





not on guard 








the three boys w C € 1 
t 
Sen. « 7 ete t - 














consultat rdered t} s t he preferring 
to stay with the n v pr 

Tw the boys were pos s guards other was 
shown through a large ir rway d nse, vault- 
like room, with tl high walls. In one corner on a large 
bed of litter, stood Brown Beauty, nibbling some fresh-mown 


e cheer- 







mistress 


toward 


fate, but 





the way 














Pi Pan 1 
the soldier gave them 
vy for duty. The captain 
1e soldier’s hand, with the 
“Men are men. wherever God plants them, either in the 
Sunnv S rint regions rth! were directed by 
the wretch you have shot in obedience to orders, to capture 
me. but nothing but a mont ampaign and siege guns could 
get me You have today saved my mother’s home and have 
most g: ught and wor I dearly love the Sunnv South 
ar ear € 4 ¢ 9 ewonr heart 
ar y , ¢ > yy \ re + r om- 
mand. wour ; 
; say 
C rall 
ae a : 
A’ + 
é r r WwW : 
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: 
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tc ve 
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dition of your wound; tell him to get a year’s furlough for 
both of you, or what is better, your honorable discharges, with 
Write him to 
come home at once and we will go to New York for medical 
aid. 


the privilege of re-entering the service again. 
& § g 


“Do you agree, my son?” 

“I do, mother.” 

“Now, my Union Blue, as I look into the future from to- 
day’s scenes and events, I see the war almost over. On either 
In the center swiftly 
moving armies, sometimes hotly contesting, but swiftly ma- 
One side is waning, the other side is 
Soon peace will come,—God grant it may. 


side I see the white banner of peace. 
noeuvering for position. 
gaining This 
morning you and your comrades were in my eyes plunderers 
and murderers. In a twinkling, just as I was ready to shoot 
you as such, and to sell myself as dearly as possible, I refrain- 
ed from rashness at the outcry of my quadroon not to shoot. 
I have found that like my noble son here, you and your com- 
And, 
tonight, in vision, I see both armies disperse, men go to their 
homes, and my beloved land, the land of Lee, of Jackson and 
of Washington, and to you the land of Lincoln and Washing- 
ton, in peace and prosperity. The noble men of the North and 


joined hands as we have today to make this a 


rades are God’s noblemen, doing your duty as you see it. 


the South have 
land of one people and flag, I will not say which flag, but will 
leave you to dream. 
The North and the South will join in scattering flowers 
raves of the Confederate and Union dead. 
call your captain, state your case and report if he 
consents to your disposition of our destinies.” 

It was but a few moments later that our captain approved 
and the mother and son got safe conduct to 





a few weeks later that we learned that the father, 


the general, joined the captain and his mother there and went 
on a tour over Europe; that Brown Beauty had again been cap- 
tured by guerillas; the buildings of the whole plantation had 


been burned; and that many of the negroes had been hustled 





to the great vault room and had been burned to avenge the 


ot tn 


e guerilla spy. 


nr 
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FULL OF WONDERFUL AND INSTRUCTIVE SIGHTS = ; 
HE World’s Fair at St. Louis, r gr eg - t S 
which was opened on April 30, weighs r xpos is s sha 
promises to surpass in some par- S ems but give t g $$ r ry 
ticulars any previous exposition which L e fair. s ear sur t 
the world has ever held. Before its 1 the P [Transpor rogress 3 
gates were opened it had cost $50,000,- be set size sect gre ; t stor \ 
coo and it has brought together exhib- = tunn el whi runs trom Jersey (| t ki t N 
its to which fifty-two nations from all t Huds River, under New rk x<aggerat 
corners of the world have sent their best City at Thit rth Str ‘ g 
It is spread over an area two miles long e East River g Is S 5 187.7 rsons t t 
and one mile wide, twice the size of any ce ght miles. it strates g ; {xpos 
other exposition to which the public has s work and n s rs gO was 137 O t 
been invited and larger than the three = exp 1 gr s g \ nal stia é 
previous large American expositions n ks mes. Ag g : isiana P is 
combined. It celebrates the centennial lab or) r testing . \ xpos rs wh i : 
of the Louisiana purchase. ency ¢ loc tives is als . ground 3 Ww $ 
Twelve thousand car loads of exhibits this b g es W Ss Vas $ 
have found space within the great pal- Il steam spee s g g 
aces. It is almost impossible to realize I eg est s s sing 
what such a statement means until one 
has gone from building to building, from MAP SHOWING TERRITORY RCHASE RANCE IN IS 
exhibit to exhibit. Nor is the space in —— 
the building wasted Every niche is ae - 
+1] . i A we _— 
filled with something of interest, and SMswincron 
the demand was for almost double the ra ws V5 
\» 
oun 3 on ispos ot the ythors OR ‘ 
amount at the disposal of the author rs me i opts == 
ties. Some idea of this may be had trom " \ Ss ® ~~ .;&. DAGOTA 
, » NE 
the statement that the breaktast food ) st 7 ot 
\ NYOMI —_ 
manufacturers alone asked for more } Mw = oS 
‘Hed all (ME \S t.. Es 
space than would have filled all the Agri Yae ‘ : ~~. 8 
cultural building, covering nineteen acres } \ 4 ” ~ : 
vround, and with four miles of aisles . . = : 
Among the more interesting exhibits 4 we pees 
. . 
might be mentioned the largest pipe ot i Nat le \ ~ 
1 \ ‘5 VN 
Rall eCVer4r manutactured With 45 st p> 
nd pipes five feet in diameter and thit ‘ 3] 
ty-two feet long; tour acres covered wit , Cares 
tcultural machinery; the largest nata Lb es \ 
‘ es \ ' 
rium on earth; ten acres of 1 t . Ne 
, YS \ . 
icres Ob live warn tlre IPRs Ceri ~ 5 “y \ 
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The WORLD'S FAIR AT ST. LOUIS <svarison'st the feaders of thoueh 


AN EXPOSITION of WORLD-WIDE IMPORTANCE ANDVALUE steps of mucern progress marked. And 























































































EFFECTS OF SUNLIGHT AND 
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that ght s the dest \ sease 
bree x bhact ess 
of assimilation is slightly s ted by 
light s young ~ eve I 
nore rapidly t ligl ark 
ess ! recovery | Ss S 
ilitate by et \ g rey S 
latest scient vestig s show 
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The light-absorpt 1 s ef 
ects on the vy spe S mals 
sightless $s 1 
other brancl f thes hys ZC in- 
vestigations. WI we consider ¢ 
scientific results. we r S she at 
the man 1 methods w | re uses 
to t smit the stim Ss gin by light 
sensat s and at the m 
stages f ptical perce 
which r eyes, the mos npl 1 
organs that we possess. } 

Let us observe a few phases trans- 
mission of light irritants ot ’ ers 
are specially character rt pur 
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LIGHT ABSORPTION BY SIGHTLESS ANIMALS 
DARKNESS AS OBSERVED 


By C. M. GIESLER 


BY SCIENTISTS 


these motions are affected 
by the chlorophyll in the animal's body 


Engelmann’s investigations have shown 





hat its motions depend upon the pres 
ence of a certain degree of expansion ot 
1 Oxygen that surrounds hie 
ct orophyil eips it produce this XV 
gen, but only by the aid of light. In the 
dark there is a lack of oxygen anil a 
consequent stop in its) motions \s 
soon as the expansion of oxygen around 
becomes too tense. it seeks ai spot 
where the light is not as bright It 


seems that this animal possesses a high 


ly developed perception of the variance 





in the expansion of oxygen, for its mo 
influenced by these changes, 
s well as by light 


Now let us turn from these more ob 


scure lower organisms to an old ac 

ce who is c sideres 1 sor it 
domestic < mal, and an evitable 1 
drance in. gardening—the earthworm 


e people may deny that this worm 


which digs in darkness. has any suscepti 








bility to light. Even the scientists fatle4 
for a long time to discover any organs 
serve this purpose and the 

opinion prevailed that the ani- 

mal’s entire ace absorbs the light 
Hasse was the first to discover cells that 
are susceptible to light, the so-called 
photir-cells. which simply enable it to 
distinguish light from darkness. Each 
these cells consists ¢ vacant space 


with a plasma rim, and 














wor! while some species show 
them in the interior, particularly in the 
ephalic membrane the | al 
vity 
A r. the negation of 
light. acts as a stimulant some at 
mals. shells. for instance I's in- 








numbers on the surface of the 


water-shells or 


show that 


vestigations 


those with a scale or tube, by means of 


which they escape impending danger, 


like the oyster, belong to this class To 


them a shadow appears like an approach- 


Ing enemy. 

The cuttlefish (octopus), that glittering 
monster of the deep, with its immense 
head, its two large eyes, and the long, 
succatorial dises attached to its tentacles, 
shows a most remarkable result of light 
reaction 


that the 


Steinach’s investigations prove 


color of its entire surface 
changes to a dark brown in two or three 
seconds, its succatorial discs begin to 


move, it loses its hold on the place 


where it has sought nourishment and 
swims restlessly around the basin until 
it tinds a shady place to fasten itself and 
begin to suck. 

Even when its arms were cut off and 
exposed to darkness and then to light- 
rays the suceatorial discs began to work, 
and the arms made continuous winding 
movements caused by the cells in the 
skin, which contain coloring matter 

It is most remarkable that an animal 
order, the 
famous lancet fish, (Amphioxus), which 


of a comparatively higher 
represents the highest species of fishes, 
has a minor degree of light perception. 
The pigment (coloring matter) in the 
eye-spot extends along the spine. Ac- 
cording to Krause this fish takes a sud- 
den leap as soon as the sunlight is con- 
centrated on his spine by means of a 
convex lens, even when the light passes 
through the water. 

This faculty of light perception in the 
octopus. a fish that has two completely 
developed eyes. which are similar in con- 
struction to the eyes of vertebrates, 
and the lancet-fish with its pigment eye, 
show plainly that nature always reverts 
to the methods she has employed before, 
when she forms the higher species of an- 
imals. and that she gradually advances 
from her primitive attempts to capaci- 
tate her creatures for the struggle for 
existence. to attempts of a higher order. 
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Verestchagin’s Most Famous Picture, “The Retreat.” 


WHEN VERESTCHAGIN WAS IN CHICAGO 


By MARGUERITE E. GOOKINS 


ORE necessary to Russia’s advancement than armies but one kind r since the beginning of the worl that is 
and navies are such lives as one that went out with the tl rinw vou end r to kill or inflict as much suff 
sinking of the Petropavlosk. Ing upon tl nemy as possible. s is much his 

Painter of war and preacher of peace, the aim of Vassili Ss possibl nd k nd tak s many prisoners as 
Verestchagin, soldier-artist,. was to do with his brush what possible 
Tolstoi is doing for humanity with his pen These two might “It maddens 1 t ven listen tot bservations m 
well be called twin giants of intellect and purpose drawing-room critics as to my pictures war. It is 
Verestchagin, son of a rich landholder, was born in the real soldiers wl seen war that such criticisms c 
province of Novgorod, October 25th, 1842, and was trained for have been throug rything. believe m 1 my determ! 


1 


the navy, which he entered at the ¢ 





long before his purpose began to take root. and he became an fare. I | taken part in almost every kind peration 
artist. making use of his great talent in painting such pictures have charged try and I hai 1 led soldiers to t 28 
that would turn public opinion against the whole system of © sault. [ have taken part ince Iry skirmishes. and when I was 
warfare. He studied art under Gerome, but his style is not that wounded t D be. 1 was acting with sailors w 
of his great teacher. It is as thoroughly Russian in its realism blowing up tl urkish m ; 
as was Verestchagin himself by birth, e'ucation and sympathies. Intensely triotic, he spoke enthusiastic 
He remained a soldier only that he might see war as it really of peace win hoped his beloved Russia w 
is and transfer its horrors to canvas the Hague Peace Conference 
During his last visit to America in 1900, Verestchagin was Verestchagin’s paintings 
the guest of one of Chicago's literary clubs. “War” was the © tighting, th v dramatic moments r, that w 
subject of the evening and Miss Jane Addams spoke in her © stir the fighting instinct tn the spectator, but show most 


} 
te OF education jue 


the val 


logical and straightforward manner o { 
as a force in eliminating war; aiter which the Rev. Jenkin scenes ! n and suffering which make up the ¢ 
Lloyd Jones, in his sturdy and forceful manner, hammered into — part campaign, and of which he s 

the audience the idea of the sinfulness of war Chen there “Weeks are spent marching in g suns . 
stepped forward Vassili Verestchagin, the man of many bat dust it g¢ through mud, while rains drench y 

tles, great works and sublime purpose, who said in gentle skin. War . Wwer, thirst, sickness. the wounds 


kindly accents: privation <inds, a reversion to the conditions of savag 





“War is wrong.” existe 
Phat was his creed and his life was devoted to showing it while t t is passed in actual fighting ts 
to be a right one. 
“There is only one kind of war,” he said. “War is the Hov oly ‘s view is 


antithesis of all morality, all humanity There never has been treat! } “Little Corporal tt] — 








eas Bae 
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endeari sense implied in the name given by his blind and 
worshiping soldiers, but little in soul and body, leads his army 





the officers’ uniforms 


llancy Ol 





seems a horrid ckery as the eye travels from the central 
group g the line of troops, and then drops to the dead 
that line the roadside | pall of snow but thinly veils the 
forms beneath, whose dis s testify to the agonies of a 
soldier's death—the crushed limbs, stiffened arms. thrust up- 
ward last appeals ‘ ie bodies of the faithful horses 
hat died with thei sters. plead mu tely against the blas- 
phemy of war. And yet Napoleon, the evil leading spirit goes 
on and on, caring nothing se who have died for him, and 
s ‘king at his fateful face, feeling 

s recks nothing of bodies 





mes put to the torch and empires wreck- 





to s how discordant this is with Nature, 

ot her loveliest moods... No tampering 

cape to create a greater horror, no clouds or 

storm, but the purity of the snow. the fairy beauty of the 
irosty trees and then—the carnage! the pity of if all! 


It is the realism that thrusts the lesson home. 





Verestchagin’s p ré e Crucifixion shows it as it 
ught have beet The cross is a rude instrument of 
execution t with the pit bleeding figure of the Man 
of Peace, suffering as any hum man might have suffered. 
evading none of the pain and sorrow and humiliation through 
His Divinity, awake the e who looks atthe picture a 
greater sense of Christ's sacrifi do the old masterpieces 


which represent Him glorified 





Verestchagin’s picture of the blowing of the Sepoys from 
the mouths of cannon so horrified the English public that it js 
declared no British commander could ever again commit such 
barbarism. 

Keenly touching American sympathies are the pictures of 
the war in Cuba and the Philippines, of which the most com- 
mented on are, “The Battle of San Juan Hill,” and “The Let- 
ter Home.” These are in strong contrast, the former showing 
the soldiers in the heat and excitement of the charge, while the 
second represents 


a wounded man in the hospital, by whose 


side sits a Red Cross nurse, writing for him what is probably 
his last letter home. 

When the present war between Russia and Japan began, 
Verestchagin hurried to the front and was on the Petropavlosk 
as the guest of his close friend, Admiral Makaroff. Although 
he had said that he believed he would never return from this 
campaign, he worked hard to secure material for future pic- 
tures. Dispatches from the seat of war stated that he was 
constantly on deck, pencil and sketchbook in hand. 

It is difficult to get a correct idea‘of Verestchagin’s per- 
sonal appearance from a photograph, which gives the noble 
outlines of the head, showing breadth of judgment and high 
purpose, but fails to show the kindliness of expression and firm 
fatalist and 
Tolstoi an idealist, but looking at their faces one would reverse 
the titles. 

The salvation of Russia lies in these men of peace and 


tenderness of the eyes. He has been called a 


surely there is need for many of them now. 


THE TAMING OF ZEBRAS 


Translated from Die Gartenlaube 


IRDS, reptiles and fishes—the trop- A iew years ago I saw a-team of two 
J I ; 
} 





direction have been unsatisfactory. The 


ical species of the latter in partic- zebras and two horses, driven in a pro- zebra is quite small and corresponding- 
ular—as well as insects and many of the cession in Hamburg. The zebras walk- ly weak. Cross-breeding has been re- 
marine animals are conspicuous for the ed as calmly and quietly as the horses, sorted to as a remedy. 
brillancy of their coloring, while most in spite of the noise, the floating ban- It would be a benefit to some parts of 
mammals show only neutral tints, some- ners and_= gaily-colored decorations the colonies of South Africa, where 
times in striking colors, like the zebra Baron Rothschild London drives a horses are very shortlived, if draft-ani- 
These striped African “tiger-horses” are double span of zebras. Someone has pro- mals that can do the work of a horse 


diminishing in numbers, like most of the posed that the 


ae 
1our-1ooted animals ir tne arK ot drait-horses, 
nent. Four or five different variet 
exist and these are distinguished bv their \frica But the 
form and coloring The mountain-zebra 
formerly an inhabitant of the mountain- 
ous parts of Cape Colony, is not ofter 

‘ 
ound now a! Ss very rar etes 








vellowis brov ¢ C} 
manzebr ke the Bur , vest 
slighter in forn d wit orter ears 
The Damar hy ’ ¢ thec¢ 
tw as been know ‘ R4 
I saw out twe t e anin 
17 
recently riage EC erecte 
an splendidly r ¢ ri near 
Hamburg EP ee Derr on ogre ere 
lamburg g g 
cent experiments made y expert nc 
iover ot these niy e ¢ t + 
comparatively easv to train then 
pars \ 
stitutes for horses the right methe 
] j T { ' 
employee Jhre ne ( re 
avail, while persuasi ! gentle treat 
ii sl ; results. H 
ment will show remarkable re 5; aaa 
genbeck himself assure¢ me that it is 
4 1 Pi } 
possible to break in a young ntamed 


’ ’ ’ 
zebra in iess thar 


animals be used in place 
because they are not as 
ies susceptible to illness in some parts of raised. 


attempts made in this 





and yet possess the zebra’s power of re- 
sistance to the tropical climate, could be 
German experts are doing work 
in this direction. 





Training a Zebra in Carl Hagenbeck’s Animal Park. 
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WHAT CONGRESS DID 


THE REVIEW OF A BUSY SESSION DURING WHICH SOME IMPORTANT LEGISLATION 
WAS ENACTED .-. TWO MARKED FEATURES 


“HE reciprocity treaty between the United States and public inst: t 4 itist mpiled by t Unit 


















































{ statistics 1 
Cuba and the decisive action in reg to t Panama St ( r r 5- 





Canal were the two features which will mark it tory 
the legislative accomplishment of the first and second s 
of the Fifty-eighth Congress. The reciprocity treaty betwe 


the new island republic and the United States, initiated by 








President McKinley, was made operative by a legislative enact military or 1 $100 per mont! \g r r- 

ment. The ratification of a treaty by the Set ( : 

sequent initiation of legisl: e gove t s S 

canal zone commit the United States to the construction of the taken at t ® g rder 

Panama Canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic and Pa- making ag vsical disa perform 

cific Oceans. manual | r s issued the Secretary of the Interior and 
The special session, now denominated the first session recog gress I $1,- 

called for the express purpose of carrying out the pledge o 500,CO 2 

nation to Cuba. The Panama development was ev 





arose suddenly and received decisive and immediate action at loan of $4 rom tl rnment, of hs 





i 4.001 8, og eT l whic SI OC OL is to 
the hands of President Roosevelt and the Senate pay tl xpenses of the board of lady managers. An act was 
The conservatism incident to the ing pres t passed g g vs 
campaign as usual was manifested by those responsible for the foreign exhibitors at t Xposi 
acts of the national legislative body. The annual s1 bills mus 5 was 





were made up with an eye to economy Incidentally, they free lu m 
were passed with greater dispatch than heretofore has been the terials donated to incorporated institu 
case at a long session. phil ' ’ il or 

The Senate ratified the treaty negotiations with Cuba to The government is to particit 
carry out the terms of the Platt amendment. It 
the Chinese commercial treaty, which provides for two open Ur} ration of th n 
, ports in Manchuria. by the I nd Clarke expedition, to the « nt of an exhibi 


Chairman Hemenway of the House committee on appro- to cost $450.00 \laskan exhibit t st $25.co 
priations, in a statement compiled under his direction, gives The onl rect dealings which the Congress iw e 
the total of all supply bills (subject to slight changes in pend- “postal scandals’ s the investigation by the Hous 
ing bills) as $597.802.324. to which must be added $84,971,820 ¢ S sy lerk reases t 





for interest on the public debt. The estimated revenues are ind fourth cl postoltices and reeresesiatios es 
$704,472,060. By these figures the expenses are $22,0C0,000 y This in tigation cleared every mem! 
less than the revenues. proper conduct in the matter 


The estimates of the various government departments on The Hou by independent acti 





which the appropriation bills were based exceeded t 





estimated revenues by $42,845,862. No river and harbor 


making provision for new projects of improvement in the — fit of the un nded appropriation made by the last C 





rivers and harbors of the country was undertaken. Likewise. for tl prosecution of the trust ee egregating 
no omnibus measure carrying provision for new public build $475.000 
ings was allowed to pass. ‘ The extens e eas t g was 
While a total of more than 1,400 bills became laws during — provided forint sundry civil appr sina 
the two sessions, less than 150 of them were “public” bills, and = was g : 5 respond 
of this number one-half simply authorized the bridging of vit 5 ) gx for bers Honse 
rivers, the damming of streams, the regulation of federal courts R S s se buildings ar . = 
and the ordinances of the District of Columbi bor { $5,000,000 each 
Several amendments have been made to facilitate the ad Imp hment proceedings were begun in the Hous 2 st 
ministration of the public land laws. The allotment in severalty Federal Tudge Charles Sw h . . a 
of lands owned collectively by Indian tribes tn various sections Florid t t m rity = wes 
of the country has been provided for in a number of acts ring ment. the matter was sent back 1 aa seu’ 


A step in the direction of “world peace” has been taken on s 1 order for tl 
by the formation of an American group affiliated with the 
ter-parhamentary union tor international arbitration, and by \ t ! \ j the Bou ear ee - > 
the official recognition of this “group” by the passage of a Oklal 1 Ind rritorv were united ) 
joint resolution extending an invitation to the union to hold \; \ Vex 
its next annual meeting at St. Louis and appropriating $50,000 S t one Ses tee General I od Wacal 
for the expenses of the same 


A joint resolution was enacted prov 1g for the transpor rh cht Senator Reed Smoot U 


S 
tation aboard a government vessel of not exceeding six hun S S te resulted in an stiga " gress 
dred of the public school teachers of Porto Rico to the United ny Mormon religion and pra 

States during the coming summer for the purpose of broaden I . se there were 15.308 bills. 340 S ms. 1<2 
ing their views by travel and a course in the summer schools in S s and sixtv-one concurrent resolutions intro 


for teachers in this country oO > 252 passed the House. Ir 


Hawaii was granted the right to ha 
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STRIKE NOW FOR THI AUSE THAT STIRS YOUR SOUI 
DO NOW A THAT HELPS TO WIN S GOAI 
KS IS THE PRESENT HIS 
IS THE MEASURE AND TES1 PERNITY 


MAY, Igo4 





. 

HE FILIPINO may once more become the football in 
the contest between the two parties for the presidency. 
There is a decided drift of public opinion against the policy of 
holding these people as a permanent or indefinite possession. 
Men prominent in both parties have been circulating a petition 
begging that the Filipinos be given such a pledge as we gave 
to the Cubans and that we make good the promise at the first 
practical moment. 
nearly a dozen university presidents, 


the names of 
including Eliot of Har- 


Signatures attached bear 


vard, Schurman of Cornell, Jordan of Leland Stanford, Jr., 
King of Oberlin and Alderman of Tulane at New Orleans. 
These names are significant because they afford convincing 


evidence that membership is not confined to any small section 
of the country. Aside from that the appearance of the name 


of the president of Cornell in the list is 


peculiarly interesting 
because of Dr. Schurman’s service on one of the Philippines’ 
commissions. Another member is Judge George Gray of Del- 


aware, who is supposed to have done some violence to his own 
the United 


Various branches of 


opinions when he signed the treaty by which 
States acquired title to the Philippines. 
the Christian church are represented by Bishop Potter, Bishop 
Spalding and Dr. Parkhurst, 
the independence petition are 


Carnegie, W. D. 


seen that the 





while among the other signers to 
Charles Francis Adams, Andrew 
Horace White. 


promine 
] iI 


Howells and It will thus be 


excellent 





nt gentlemen are fairly well 
1] 


distributed, not only geographically, but also as regards their 


pursuits. 


These men are convinced of the truth of President Schur- 
man’s remark made long ago, but not long aiter he came fresh 
from his duties in the Philippines He 


said, at the time, “The 





civilized and Christianized democracy of Luzon and the Visayas 
desire independence. They are fairly entitled to it, and, united 
as they now are, I think the night very soon be safely in 
trusted with it. In their educated men, as thorough gentlemen 
as one meets in Europe and America, this democracy of 6,=00,- 
000 Christians has its foreordained leaders.’ That democratic 
leaders appreciate the drift of opinion and propose to profit 
by it is more evident each di ile it is too early to fore- 
cast their platform for the approaching campaign, an outline of 





one particular plank relating t subject has already been 
given by authority. It recommends a call for a national con- 
vention of Filipinos. This convention is to number 300 per- 








sons who can read and write he convention is to proceed to 
form a constitution and organize such government as they may 
deem best adapted to promote the welfare and secure the 
peace and happiness of inhabitants of said islands, provided 


that said convention shal 
"a; ‘Dhat 


tinue to be the 


provi V ordinance, irrevocable: 


there shall belong to the United States and con- 


property thereof such lands and waters as the 


President of the United ate to the said con- 





vention for naval, military and coaling stations and terminal 





facilities for submarine cables, the same to continue under the 
control and sovereignty the United States 
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“2. LO 


the 
United States with the Kingdom of Spain and for the mainte- 


effect 


carry into treaty obligations of the 
nance and protection of all rights and property acquired under 
the authority of the United States. 

“3. That no inhabitant of said archipelago shall ever be 
molested in person or property on account of his or her adher- 
ence to the United States. 

“It is then to be the duty of the President of the United 
States to issue his proclamation declaring the independence 
of the people of the archipelago. 

“The President is also authorized and requested to nego- 
tiate an agreement between Spanish or any of the languages 
of the archipelago and Great Britain, Germany, France and 
such other powers as he may deem best, providing for the per- 
petual neutrality and inviolability from all foreign interference 
with the territory of the archipelago and also for equal oppor- 
tunities of trade between the archipelago and foreign countries. 

“Within sixty days from the election of officers under the 
Philippine constitution and their inauguration the President 
is to cause the armed forces of the United States to be with- 
drawn from the archipelago as speedily as possible.” 

Unquestionably, some plan like this would get many votes 
from people of all classes. 


=== 


NE TEST of the degree to which popular education is 
distributed might be found in the extent to which printed 
periodicals circulated. An 
read; an indifferent one will not. 


are ignorant population cannot 
It is those who are alive to 
the issues of the times who await with eagerness their daily 
paper and, though the latter is not yet all that could be desired 
from the viewpoint of morals or literature, it is an auspicious 
fact that it is making its way into homes where once it was 
unknown. In former generations there used to be a good 
many families who could keep three dogs, but couldn’t afford 
a newspaper. Their number is growing rapidly fewer, for ac- 
cording to the last census there are now 18,226 newspapers and 
periodical publications in the United States, which is an in 

the last 


ignificant is not the increase 


crease of 22.3 per cent in decade, but what is more 


S in the number of papers but the 
increase 


The 


circulation of 


circulation. 

table the the number and 
daily newspapers during the last half century: 
Number of 


in their 


folowing shows increase in 


Dailies Total Circulation 
1850 254 758.454 copies 
INO. a5 ned pe ke cand alee rete 387. —-1,478,435 copies 
RST On saab os Uaraiee ee eares ween 574. 2,601,547 copies 
CT CON URCE gee earn ere 971 3,566,395 copies 
1890 1,610 8,387,188 copies 
1900 2,226 15,102,156 copies 


There has also been an enormous increase in the circulation 
of monthlies, which is owing to the low-price magazines. 1 


* 
number of monthlies in 1900 is 1.817 and the circulation 39,519.- 
897. The previous census in 1890 reported 1,734 publications 
and a circulation of 19,624,038. The total circulation per issue 
of daily newspapers during the year 1900 was sufficient to 
supply one copy to every five inhabitants of the entire country 
every day and that of weeklies and monthlies about one to 
every two inhabitants. 

Such figures would furnish unqualified satisfaction if the 


Mere 


increase in circulation has been the principal objective of too 


quality of this periodical literature were more desirable. 


many publishers and to that end they have sacrificed some ot 
the saner elements of true success. 
last 

human 


The Sunday paper, which 


the fifteen has 


every 


has multiplied during ten or years 


pandered to almost demand in order to make 


itself acceptable to the greatest number. It has become the 


department store of journalism, while the development oi 





















typesetting by machinery and the introduction of illustrations 
by which the number of printed pages has been greatly 

creased and novelties have been introduced, have caused a 
revolution in this branch of activity and t 
culation is notable. In the years to come, it is te 





that the mind of the average publisher will be 
from the idea of bigness of circulation to the better purpose of 


exerting a substantial influence upon his readers. 


Ss 


UROPE does not cease to sound the cry of alarm at the 
American invasion of their fields of commerce. The 
Daily Mail of London records the arrival at Southampton of 
a large party of American ship riveters, imported by an E 





lish firm for the purpose of “showing the Scotch workmen 
how to do it.” The labor-saving pneumatic riveter with which 
the Americans are eqtipped creates considerable uneasiness in 
the minds of the British unionist workmen. Another London 
paper reprints a Swiss review of details of a plan by which 
American coal is supplanting the German article in Switzerland. 
According to this authority, large warehouses will be built at 
northern French ports for the purpose of storing and sorting 
American coal, and also for the purpose of manufacturing 
briquets (compressed coal bricks) from the wastage of French 
and Swiss railroads. “This,” says the London Daily Mail, “‘is 
another example of how the Americans are ousting the Eng- 
lish from the European market.” The universal plaint is con- 
cisely voiced by the Evening Standard. “American influences,” 
it says, “appear just now to pervade the whole of Europe.” 
The physical comforts we enjoy here are as much a revelation 
to foreign visitors as the lack of them astonishes us when we 
go abroad. “In the science of flat building,’ says one London 
paper, “we are whole encyclopedias behind the times and per- 
haps no city in the world can show us our deficiencies and 


their remedy more effectively than New York.” Continuing 


the writer points out that flats are rented in N 
year's lease, but that none is rented in London 





three or five years. The New York rents it is mait 





though nominally higher, are really lower than the London 
rents, owing to the fact that the London landlords insist on 


excessive and senseless repairs being executed by the tenants 
“Nothing will be done of any real value,”’ the writer concludes 
“until a London tenants’ protection league is formed, with 


double object of transporting the landl 


New York and then forcing them to live in the flats they pal 
off on innocent Londoners.’ American tradespeople are cer- 
tainly carrying the industrial war into Afri vitl engeanc¢ 





when they advertise as one American undertaker does in the 


iter and ship me the bodies 





London Times offering to di 


of officers and men killed in South Africa, “regardless of the 


time of interment.” 


———— 


| HE LAWLESSNESS which characterizes the methods of 
trades unions 1s alienating thousands of people who are 


; lienating th 
naturally disposed to wish well for the cause of labor But 
there 1s another charge against unionism which is also serious 
and well established. It is that the unions place so many re 





‘ ; ay 
Strictions upon the teaching of the several trades to apprentices 


that the number of skilled workmen is becoming fewer \s a 
consequence, the army of common laborers and idlers is grow 
ing fast and from these the army of criminals is getting many 
Of the 405 convicts in the state reformatory In 
per cent are reported as from the ranks of those 


as day laborers; those who have been deprived in their 
the arbitrary restrictions of organized labor, of the 


f learning a trade. By this action of organized labor 





' ; 
these men have been compel ed, tor the most part, to spend 
} } 

their days in idleness, an easy prey to Satanic } ¢ 
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forces that have bri 
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result is a crop 
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and cities, where 
which only very fey 
penitentiaries show 
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are hundreds o 


can show a simil 


r, ALCOHOL a 
the bone otf cK 


years and 
practical man it 
its general effect 


za 


ne 


ment is made that of the 406 convicts 





which goes to prove the contention that 
one of the demoralizing and corrupting 


ight about the “low standard of morality 
1 drive this 81 per cent to idleness, and the 





the reform school at Plainfield, 


he enrollment are reported as from towns 


rganized labor controls all the trades, into 


ipprentices are allowed. The New York 


about 800 commitments of those classed as 


about 100 having trades. No doubt there 
er like institutions throughout the land that 
cord 
—— 


od or a poison? This question has been 








tion between two factions for several 


ver be decided. It need not be. To the 


rrelevant. To him there is no doubt of 
h upon himself and upon his fellow beings. 


It will be a satisiaction to know that the question has been as 


impartially sifte 


port 1s that: 


A. All write 


tain functions of 


ory and self-cor 


th excess 
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to su 
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New York State 
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it is possible to be by a committee of the 
ience Teachers’ Association, and their re- 


agree that an excess of alcohol impairs cer- 


he cerebrum, for example: attention, mem- 


and that many cases of insanity are due 

















B. WI ns tes excess will differ with individuals, 
with occupat sa with other conditions. Upon the present 
occasion your c ttee does not undertake to prescribe the 

nit of safet rt average adult. 
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BLINDING JUSTICE 

Sts [ATOR SPOONER tells of a law- 
yer in Wisconsin who had been re- 
tained by a farmer to prosecute a suit 
against a neighbor relative to the title to 
a strip of land running between their 
respective farms. It appears that during 
a conversation as to the status of the 
suit the first-mentioned farmer suggest- 
ed to his attorney that it might be a 
good idea to send the 
couple of fine turkeys. 
“Dear me!” 


presiding judge a 
exclaimed his counsel, 
“that would never do. You would be 
sure to lose your suit.” 

Nothing more was said on the subject. 
The case came up, was tried and judg- 
ment was rendered in the plaintiff's fav- 
or. When the news was brought to him 
the farmer expressed his satisfaction, 
adding, “I sent him the turkeys.” 

Too astonished at the man’s temerity 
to say anything, the 
stared at his client. 

“Yes,” chuckled the farmer, “I sent 
the turkeys; but I sent them in my op- 
ponent’s name.” , 


lawyer merely 


THE PRESIDENCY NOT FOR HIM 

OHN SHARP WILLIAMS, Demo- 
J cratic leader of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, who has been mentioned as 
a Presidential possibility, has given up 
all thought of the Presidency. This in- 
terview in the New York Telegraph ex- 
plains his action: 

“Why,” replied Mr. Williams, “the 
correspondent of a Western paper asked 
me that question yesterday. ‘Are you a 
candidate for the Presidency, Mr. Wil- 
liams?’ asked he. 

“Well, I looked the young man over 
and I saw he was in earnest. 

“‘T was,’ I told him. ‘At least I saw 
a good deal about it in the papers. Then 
I commenced to hear from my constitu- 
ents. The municipal council at Yazoo 
passed resolutions to the effect that the 
municipality preferred that I should re- 
main in my present proud position in the 
legislative branch, and not aspire to ex- 
ecutive honors. 

“‘Then I heard from the intelligent 
voters of Shubuta. Then Narkeeta 
spoke; then Stein’s Siding. They were 
all vehemently against my running for 
President.’ 


“*Then you are not a candidate?’ put 
in the correspondent. 

“ “Oh, I think I could fix those fellows 
<iown in Mississippi all right.’ 

“*Then you are a candidate?’ 
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““No—o. Fact is, about that time 
Mrs. Williams came up to Washington 
City, and I took her for a drive. We 
were passing the White House when she 
turned to me and said: “What’s this I 
hear about you running for President, 
Mr. Williams?” 

*“Oh, nothing much,” says I. 

“Well,” says Mrs. Williams, “I 
don’t want to hear any more about it. 
You know perfectly well, John, that with 
my sick headaches I couldn’t possibly 
live in that big white house over yonder. 
I must have the Yazoo air.” 

: I says to the correspondent, ‘I 


Presi- 


guess I’ll have to give up the 
dency.’ ”’ 

MR. CASSATT’S 
J. CASSATT, t 


Pennsylvania 


OMITTED ITEM 
he presi ident of the 


A. 


Railroad, has a 


stock farm on the outskirts of Philadel- 


phia, and at a recent dinner of the Phil- 
adelphia Clover Club, says Collier’s 
Weekly, a friend of the eminent railroad- 
er said: “Mr. Cassatt has a fine stock 
farm, and he runs it on a businesslike 
basis. Sometimes he makes money out 
of it. 

“Last year he bought a pig for $27, 
fed‘ it forty bushels of corn at $1 a 
bushel, and then sold it for $31.50. 

““T made $4.50 out of that pig,’ he 
said to me the day after the animal was 
taken away. 

“<But,’ said I, about the forty 
bushels of corn at $1 a busheh that you 
fed him?’ 

“ ‘Oh,’ said Mr. Cassatt, ‘I didn’t ex- 
pect to make anything on the corn.’ ” 


‘how 


MET HIS OFFER HALF WAY 
N ARK HANNA’S successor, Gen- 
eral Dick, was in his youth a teller 
in an Akron bank. Out of his banking 
experiences he tells this story of a cus- 
tomer. 

“One of the depositors with our firm 
had the reputation of being a miser. 
They used to tell a queer story about 
this old fellow. They used to declare 
that a man once went to him, and said: 

‘‘T’m a doctor, and I’ll give you $10,- 
000 if you'll let me kill you. I want to 
see how, cut in a certain vein, 
dies.’ 


a man 


“The old miser wrinkled his forehead. 
““Tet me think a bit,’ he said. 
“There was a long silence. 
“ ‘Well?’ said the visitor. 
““Give me till tomorrow,’ 
miser, 


said the 
‘T’ll think this business out thor- 


oughly, and tomorrow I'll give you a 
decisive answer, yes or no.’ 
“So the man went away, and the next 
day he returned. The miser said to him: 
‘I can’t let you kill me for $10,000, 
friend. .l’ve figured it all out, and I find 
that your money would be no good to 
me after I was dead. I'll tell you what 
I will do, though. I'll let you half kill 
me for $5,000. 


, 


HAD LEFT IT OUT 
OHN S. SARGENT, while he was 
] painting the portrait of James Whit- 
comb Philadelphia, narrated 
vicissitudes of a portrait 


Riley in 
some of the 
painter’s life. 

“Once I remember,” he said, “I did a 
hali-length of a rich Londoner. The man 
; he made 
When the por- 
trait was done he stood off and studied 
it very closely. 

‘Well?’ said I. 

‘Well,’ said he, Only,’ 
he added, ‘You have left out one very es- 
sential feature.’ 

‘Excuse me, but,’ I faltered, ‘I 
thought you wouldn’t care to have the— 
er—-er—wart reproduced.’ 

‘Hang it,’ he said, ‘I’m talking about 
the diamond pin, not the wart.’’ 


was a coarse, high-colored type 


rather a good subject. 


‘it is excellent. 


IT SAVED THE DAY 

ARK TWAIN likes to recall and 

tell of the days when he was a 
characteristically impecunious reporter. 
One day he had a note to meet, but la- 
bored under a total lack of funds. Half 
distracted, he was rushing around San 
Francisco in a feverish hunt for enough 
cash to tide him over the trying time. 
He rushed a little too quickly, however, 
for as he was turning a corner he collid- 
ed with a little man and overthrew him. 
The victim regained his feet and yelled: 
“You do that again and I’li knock you 
into the middle of next week.” “My dear 
sir,” said the apologetic humorist, “do 
it by all means. If I can get through 
till then without breaking I’m safe.” The 
originality of this reply struck the stran- 
talk handed Mark 
a check for the necessary amount. 


ger, who after some 


MIDNIGHT ON AN OCEAN LINER 


ETH LOW, who is in Rome, nar- 

rated recently to an American, a 
good instance of the vicissitudes of sea 
travel in rough weather. 

“When you cross the ocean December 
or January,” said Mr. Low, “you are apt 
to be awakened in the middle of the 
night by the plaintive voice of a child 
in the next stateroom crying: 

“Mamma! mamma! my dinner won't 
stay swallowed.’ ” 
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PRO AND CON 


TOPICS OF THE HOUR LOOKED AT FROM VARIOUS 
ANGLES BY OUR READERS 


GOLDEN RULE IN BUSINESS 
Editor Our Day: 
HAVE just read your article in the 
April issue, entitled “Will the Gold- 
en Rule Work?” 
First, as to the instance you recite of 
the receivership of “X & Sons, l 
merchants,” I wish to remark that their 


see 


failure cannot be justly attributed to the 
It was 
right for the firm to be humane to the 
employees, but both for the sake of these 


observance of the Golden Rule. 


employees as well as for the integrity 
of the business in which these employees 
were dependent, the firm should have 
been rigidly careful to give only such as- 
sistance as the business would warrant. 
To do otherwise is to violate the Golden 
Rule. A careful observance of the Gold- 
en Rule would require proper self-pre- 
servation on the part of the firm and use 
of the best business sense, and the best 
business methods. 

A firm owes duties to itself and on 
the proper fulfilment of these must de- 
pend any lasting good it may do its em- 
ployees. It certainly does not help em- 
ployees to have a firm use methods or 
retain methods which will drive the firm 
out of business. Of course, a firm which 
cannot exist or grow by the wisest, most 
energetic use of the best available meth- 
ods has no right to exist and ought to 
fail. 

The “good” man or the “good” firm 
does not mean that the man or firm is 
lacking in business acumen or energy. 

The “good,” or “Golden Rule” firm or 
business cannot and will not employ 
every device that the unscrupulous may 
employ, but it will employ honorable de- 
vices and methods that may be just as 
effective immediately and surely more 
effective in the long run. The selfish 
firm succeeds in spite of selfishness, be- 
cause it does not employ some honest 
and unselfish methods, and men who at 
heart are unscrupulous succeed by wisely 
pushing some honest methods or by 
taking advantage of the neglect or short- 
sightedness of the “Golden Rule” man. 
Or, the unscrupulous firm sometimes 
takes the methods of the “Golden Rule” 
firm, or some part of it, and improves it, 
thus driving the “good” firm to the wall. 

A “good” firm may fail from a foolish 


‘ ’ 


reliance on mere “goodness” of heart or 
intention, without using the wisest, most 
strenuous effort to make “goodness” ef- 
fective. The “good” man of business 
sometimes lacks push, patience, persist- 
These are 


“good” things, too, and he is a “bad” 


ence and mastery of details. 





business man, to the extent these qual- 
ities are lacking. 


business man 


A man may be a 


ge y¢ »d’”’ 


in that he employs correct business 
methods, although personally he may not 
be up to the 
Rule.” 


ploy the Golden Rule in business deal- 


“Golden 


standard of the 
A set of men or a firm may em 
ings, 


who personally may be far from 


. 


using it in each one’s own personal life. 


Secondly, and to conclude, business 


has its laws innate in the world of com- 
merce and exchange, of supply and de- 
mand, and the rest, and the Golden Rule 
in business requires a keen insight into 
these laws, a mastery of them and the 
use of the power and wealth so obtained 


for the good of employer, employees and 


the world at large, all the while with a 


keen eve on the business itself. 


i gd 


Prairie View State Normal, 


Blackshear. 
Principal of 
ncip 


Prairie View, Texas. 


THE SMALL BUSINESS AS A SCHOOL OF MANHOOD 


~HE Rev. Dr. Henry A. Stimson in 
the Atlantic Monthly. discusses 
“The Small Business as a School of 


Manhood” in part as follows: 
“The pride of the merchant, or the 


manufacturer, in the business to which 


he was giving his life, and which bore 
his name, and which he hoped to make 
the community 


transmit to his children, has given place 


permanent in and to 
to another temper of mind in the pass- 
ing of those smaller men into the great 
corporations. 

“Where there are in every great cor- 
poration or trust two or three or, per- 
haps, a few more, men at the head who 


carry the responsibility and find their 


tl 
powers taxed to the utmost by their 


daily duties, there are thousands of all 
grades of capacity, who now have no 
other feeling than that of the clerk or the 
servant. 

“Great administrative positions require 
men who have been accustomed to that 
independence of action and that breadth 
of view which only the responsibility of 
directing their own affairs can produce 
It is a temper of mind and of spirit as 
far as possible from that of the lifelong 
clerk or employee. And no problem in 
the business world is more vital, or has 
farther-reaching relations, than the ques- 
tion how such men are in the future to 
be produced.” 

It was with a view to learning the 
opinion of a few men of large ability 
that the 
were forwarded to them and they wer: 
asked to tell us if it be true that 


and foresight above extracts 
“Great 


administrative positions require men 
who have been accustomed to that inde- 
pendence of action and breadth of view 
which only the responsibility of directing 
their own affairs can produce.” If so, 
how were such men to be produced in 
the future, with the absorption of the 
small business by the large one? 
Among the replies were the following: 
A COLLEGE EDUCATION 
Fditor of Our Day: 


Dr. Stimson’s remark is true at least 


THE SOLUTION 


in part. Great administrative positions 
do require men of “independence of ac- 
tion and breadth of view.” But men of 
independence of action and breadth of 
view can be produced by another method 
than the one of directing their own af- 
fairs; for creating men of independence 
of action and breadth of view is one of 
the purposes of the college. It is a pur- 


pose, also. which I believe is 


attained 
The meth- 
od for training such men in college lies, 
first, in making them thinkers and, sec- 
ond, executives. The primary intellect- 
ual purpose of the class-room is to make 
a man the thinker. One of the chief re- 
sults of the elaborate undergraduate life, 


with greater or less success. 


as seen in all kinds of organizations, is 

the creation of the executive. 
Cleveland. Ohio. Charles F. Thwing. 

Pres. Western Reserve University. 





DR. STIMSON CORRECT 
Editor of Our Day: 

I am in receipt of your favor of the 
25th, enclosing an extract from Rev. Dr. 
Stimson’s article in the “Atlantic,” and 
asking my opinion with regard to it. 
Many thoughtful persons feel that the 
present tendency of these combinations 
is practically to make cogs in a great 
machine of many, who, once having re- 
sponsibilities of their own, were devel- 
oped thereby into strong, vigorous and 
self-reliant men. Upon this feeling Rev. 
Dr. Stimson has laid the emphasis in his 
article, and I feel that he is correct. 
With regard to the practical question 
you ask, looking to the future, I do not 
think I have any wisdom. 

Boston, Mass. Samuel B. Capen. 





DOES NOT AGREE WITH IT 
Editor of Our Day: 

I have read Dr. Stimson’s article in 
“The Atlantic Monthly” and do not al- 
together agree with his conclusions. It 
is a subject that needs more careful con- 
sideration than I can at present afford 
to give and should not be lightly treated. 

New York. Robert C. Ogden. 
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NERVE GRAFTING 
ROFESSOR James K. Young, the 


famous orthopaedic surgeon of 
Philadelphia, by nerve grafting, the new- 
est miracle in surgery, has restored life 
to palsied limbs. He confidently asserts 
that all forms of palsy induced by pres- 
sure and infantile palsy in all stages can 
be cured by nerve graiting if a sound 
found 
close enough to the affected part to en- 


nerve of sufficient size can be 
able the successful making of a splice— 
so simple that the wonder is it has not 
been adopted before. 

The theory of nerve graiting, which 
is now a scientific fact well established, 
was suggested to Dr. Young by a tele- 
lineman, writer in the 
North American, who “skinned” a piece 
and 
made a splice of the naked ends, which 


phone says a 


of insulated wire in his presence 
he covered with adhesive tape such as 
every cycler has used a score of times to 
punctures. The 
there. It remained for Dr. 
apply it to nerves and to demonstrate 
the physical utility of it. 

The first experiment was with little 
Mamie Weiss. Little Mamie’s left foot 
was paralyzed, and she was rapidly los- 
f at. 
first developed when she was eighteen 


cover principle was 


Young to 


ing all control « Iniantile palsy 
months old. She could move her afflict- 
ed foot from right to left, but not from 
left to right. 


ing, progressively, worse. 


Her condition was grow- 
A preliminary 
examination clearly established the fact 
dead 
This 
nerve forks below the knee and controls 
all motion and muscle movements of the 


that the palsy was caused by a 
branch of the anterior tibial nerve. 


foot. 

Dr. Young decided to apply the prin- 
ciple of nerve grafting. The incision was 
made on the side of the leg just below 
the knee. 
long, and deep enough to thoroughly 


The cut was quite three inches 


expose the dead branch of the nerve. 
Trimming away the dead nerve tissue, 


and finally getting up close to the main 


stem where live tissue was found, Dr. 
Young “skinned” the nerve as described, 
and followed this by opening a way 


through the muscular tissue to the cor- 
responding nerve branch on the inside 
of the leg. In the living branch of the 
nerve a slit about one-quarter inch long 
was cut. The “dead end” was carried 
over, through the opening in the mus- 
cles, passed into and through the slit in 





the sound nerve tissue, tacked in place 
with a single stitch of the finest catgut 
and the actual work was done—a matter 
of only ten minutes. 

The tiny little leg was then “fixed” 
in a plaster cast, and for more than a 
month the child was under the eye and 
constant care of a clinic nurse, specially 
trained to 


handle orthopaedic 


Time passed, and then came the day 


cases. 


when the plaster cast was removed. The 
bright-eyed tot lay on the table in the 
operating room. On every side she was 
being students 


The plaster cast had been 


watched by 
and nurses. 


surgeons, 
chipped away. She was free from pain. 

“Move your foot, little one!’ said Dr. 
Young, sharply. 

The child responded by moving her 
foot from left to right—a thing she had 
never been able to do before—and then 
from right to left. A 
had been performed. 


modern miracle 
Infantile palsy has long been treated 
by the transplanting of and 
In such a radical operation an 
healthy 


muscles 
tendons. 
active, muscle is transplanted 
into the one that is paralyzed. The plan, 
still in 


quently than it succeeds. 


which is vogue, fails more fre- 





POISON IN CIGARS 
CERTAIN firm of tobacco man- 
ufacturers 


A 


name oi this journal, says the editor of 


have desecrated the 
Good Health, by attaching it to a brand 
of cigars with which they are seeking 
to delude the public. 
extracted from these cigars the nicotine 


They claim to have 


which all tobacco contains, so they are 
periectly wholesome, possessing all the 
other properties of tobacco with the ex- 
Doubtless thou- 
sands will be deceived by this wicked 


ception of the nicotine. 


misrepresentation. 

Dr. Richardson called attention many 
years ago to the fact that tobacco smoke 
contains all the poisons which are found 
in coal tar, 
quantities of other deadly poisons, some 


and besides, considerable 


of which are even more destructive to 


life than nicotine, among which are 
picoline, lutadine, collidine, coridine, 
paroline, viridine, and last and most 


deadly of all, prussic acid. It is appar- 
ent that nicotine may be wholly remov- 
ed from tobacco and yet it may retain 
these most deadly properties. This ex- 
fact that 
“mild” tobaccos, like Havana and orient- 


plains the certain so-called 






al tobaccos, have been observed to pro- 
duce even worse effects than those strict- 
ly nicotine, although they may not con- 
tain more than one or two per cent nico- 
tine, while better tobaccos contain four 
or five times as much. Analyses which 
have been made of the Havana and East- 
ern tobaccos, show 
more 


that they contain 


prussic acid, the deadly 


poison known, than do better tobaccos, 
Medical and all others have 
been this subject should 
make a most thorough effort to inform 
the public of the danger which lies in 


most 
men who 
informed on 


tobacco, not only through nicotine but 
through prussic acid, collidine, and other 
poisons even more deadly than nicotine. 


SURGEON OPERATED ON HIMSELF 

A SURGICAL operation was per- 

formed in a novel way recently by 
George M. Harman of Savannah, Ga. 
The Savannah correspondent for the 
Chicago Tribune tells the story in this 
way: “A month ago Dr. Harman was 
operating surgeon in a hospital case and 
during the operation he scratched the 
lower part of his face with the instru- 
ment he was using. An antiseptic prep- 
aration was applied and the doctor paid 
little attention to the matter. In a few 
days sepsis set in, starting at the cor- 
ner of the mouth. Its progress was 
steady, accompanied by extreme pain. 
The side of his face became swollen and 
discolored, and the right eye closed. An 
abscess formed under the eye. Dr. Har- 
man described the progress of the poison 
to physicians attending him and advised 
an incision. There were objections and 
Dr. Harman resolved to do the job him- 
self. Weak and emaciated from pain, he 
instructed his servant to select certain 
instruments from the case in his office 
and bring them to him. The servant then 
supported him while the operation was 
in progress. Dr. Harman ran the lance 
from inside his mouth up almost to the 
eye. The cheek was severed from the 
bone and an opening made. Almost im- 
mediately Dr. Harman felt relief, and 
he has been improving ever since. Dr 
Harman feared the poison would reach 
the cavity immediately under the eye. 
He said he knew if the poison reached 
the blood vessels and nerve which com- 
municate directly with the eye he would 
live only a few hours.” 





Medical science and enlightened meth- 
ods of sanitation have accomplished a 
great deal under Providence, in the di- 
rection of lengthening human life in 
A writer in a recent num- 
The: Booklover’s Magazine 
estimates that in the city of New York 
alone, there are 150,000 people living 
today who would be dead if the mortality 
of fifty years ago still prevailed. 


large cities. 
ber of 
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MOST FAMOUS LONDON PASTOR 


SHE editor of the M. A. P. of Lon- 
T don is inclined to place Mr. Camp 
bell. pastor of the City Temple, at the 
head of the evangelical ministers of that 
world metropolis. Describing the Thurs- 
day noon meeting for men, he writes: 

“Of all the many wonderful sights of 
London there are few more wonderful, 
perhaps, than the City Temple as the 
clock nears noon on a Thursday morn- 
ing. Although the vast building can ac- 
commodate three thousand worshippers, 


there are not many vacant seats. And 
what a congregation! Ninety per cent 
of it sleek, successful ‘City men.’ One 


wonders, at a first visit. what power it 
can be that draws the hard-headed man 
of business, 
Money,’ from his desk or his counting- 
house at certainly not the least crowded 
hour of the day—that is, 


whose motto is ‘Time is 


one wonders 
until the preacher appears. 

“As the first stroke of twelve booms 
forth, the organ, which hitherto has lull- 
ed one with the softest of strains, crash- 
es forth into triumphant, even defiant, 
measures. The preacher is in his great 
pulpit, on the steps alone of which twen- 
ty-five people can, and do, sit. <A fas- 
cinating figure that, in the black Geneva 
gown, which masks, but does not alto- 
gether conceal, the 
frame beneath. The wavy, prematurely 
gray hair, the thick, insistent eyebrows, 
dark as night, the strong, thrusting chin. 
the wondrous, luminous gray eyes, all 
go to make up a countenance of singu- 
lar spiritual and physical beauty, en- 
hanced by that moral radium, personal 
charm, which forever gives off waves 
of human kindness without suffering per- 
ceptible loss. 


slightness of the 


One ceases to wonder at 
that magnificent, that unique, congrega- 
tion, for here is in truth a man. A great 
preacher, doubtless, but a man first and 
always. 

“If, as a preacher, I think Mr. Camp- 
bell appeals first to the heart, he appeals 
scarcely less strongly to the mind. A 
finished scholar of the widest reading, a 
consummate elocutionist. enabled to 
make the most of a sweet but not over 
strong voice, in which one occasionally 
detects the roll of a Scottish ‘r.’ and as 
lucid as he is original in thought, a ser- 
mon from him is at once an emotional 
and an intellectual delight. He doesn’t 
make you feel, as some preachers do, 
that he is a very superior person and 


inferior one. An 


you an 


abysmally 


idealist, he is yet no unpractical vision 


ary, asking you to live up to ideals 


which won't work in a work-a-day world 
\s a moral physician he searches out the 
evil growths of your soul, but he doesn't 
treat them with fire and brimstone. In 
stead, he pours upon them, the soothing 
oils of a great humanity, a great sym 
pathy, and a great faith. ‘It’s never too 
late to mend,’ with him. For the rest 
Mr. Campbell's preaching is to all intents 
and purposes extemporary; he is sparing 
though 


never heard (writes 


of gesture, lacking nothing oi 


fervor. I repre 


sentative) a more spontaneous tribute 
to oratory than the ‘hear, hear,’ which 
involuntarily burst forth from a plethor 
ic city magnate seated near me, when, 
on the morning of which I write. Mr 
Campbell drove home a point with the 
‘vim’ of a blacksmith at his anvil. 
“Change the scene from the City Tem- 
ple to Mr. Campbell’s beautiful home at 
Enfield. 
He is just the same—lovable, transpar- 
ent, alarmingly learned—he is only thir- 
ty-seven, but let that pass. 


You do not change the man. 


Here one 
discovers delightedly some human weak- 
A great domesticity. 
around an idolized 


nesses. centred 


only 


wife and an ly 
daughter—well, of course, these are not 
weaknesses, but there is one—his library 
The unholy fire of the collector shines 
in his eyes as he shows the rows and 
rows of precious books which line his 
study; and if you feel slightly appalled by 
find 
common ground in a discussion upon the 
merits of Mr. W. W. Jacobs, 
works practically constitute Mr. Camp- 
bell’s only light reading. 

“It is no disrespect to Dr. Parker's 
memory to say that never—even at his 
best—did he attract such 
now throng the City Temple.” 


these tomes, you confidence and 


whose 


audiences as 


JAMES J. HILL’S REMARKABLE CAREER 
A MONG those in the lime light the 


past month probably no one was 
more continuously before the public than 
James J. Hill. 
Court decision which made it necessary 
Northern Securities 
Company of which he was the head, and 
following that the between Mr. 
Hill and Mr. Harriman, resulting 1 
victory for Mr. Hill. 
to continue the distribution of 
the Northern 
had planned 


First came the Supreme 
to dissolve the 
ficht 


This permitted him 
stock in 


Securities Merger as he 
When a decision of this 








case was pending Mr. 


Hill announced 
against 


him he would sell out his road and re 


agecision was 


rankly that i the 


he mere possibility of such a con- 


is now happily averted, 


Ingeney, Which 


led the Chicago Tribune to 


prepare a 


somewhat lengthy sketch of his career 


\mong other things the writer said: 


“In 1856 James Jerome Hill borrowed 
the money to pay his way from his fath- 
er’s farm in Canada to the village of St 


1 
Paul. He has 


and today they say he is worth $100,000, 


lived there ever since, 
000. 
sill tales of Mr 


Paul 


‘They tell marvelous 


Hill’s early days in St. The man 


looms so large in the development of the 


Northwest that his early doings are al- 


ready a part of tradition. But irom the 


start he was interested in transportation. 
At first a shipping clerk for a packet line 
running on the Mississippi, then he or- 
ganized a steamboat line of his own, 
which ran up the Red River of the North 
and brought back the furs which, before 
that time. had crawled slowly southward 
in curious two-wheeled wooden carts. 
“He was the first man to bring coal 
to St. Paul. It 
steamboats in which Mr. Hill had by this 
time acquired an interest. 
talking 
building them, too, in those days. 


came up the river in 


railroads and 
A lot 
of Dutch capitalists dropped $30,000,000 
in a little line called the St. Paul and Pa- 
railroad. Everything 


“They were 


cific which ran 
east and west at that ambitious time was 
certain to have Pacific as a part of its 
name. 

“With the aid of Canadian bankers. 
Mr. Hill bought up the bankrupt road 
and announced that eventually he should 
build it through to Puget Sound. Peo- 
ple laughed. For, just to the south, was 
the Northern Pacific, aided by enormous 
north, the 
rushed 


grants; to the 
Pacific 
through to the 
ernment aid. 

“Perhaps Mr. Hill did not want any 
government 


government 


Canadian was being 


coast with large gov- 


subsidies. At any rate he 
did not get any. and it was worthy of 
note that the Great Northern, running 
from Lake Superior to Seattle, was built 
without a cent of government aid. 

‘But it took time to force the road 
westward. Dakota. when Mr. 
Hill took hold in 1879, the settlers were 
few. far between, and badly discouraged. 
And from the first Mr. Hill had blazoned 
on his banner the motto, ‘Develop the 


Out in 


country.’ 
said Mr. Hill, 
‘that I made up my mind that something 


“Tt was years ago,’ 


must be done to keep the people along 
our lines from being forced to depend 
on a single crop. They were all raising 
wheat. Sometimes wheat failed and then 


bought 


there was the devil to pay. I 
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about 9co Polled Angus and shorthorn 
bulls and as many thousand blooded 
swine and distributed them among the 
farmers all along the Great Northern. 
That got the people interested in stock 
raising. As a result I believe the Great 
Northern handles more cattle and hogs 
today than any road running into St. 
Paul.’ 

“Under Mr. Hill’s direction Puget 
Sound has already passed San Fran- 
cisco in the amount of its yearly exports. 
With the new and immense freight car- 
riers which he has had built for that 
service it is confidently expected that 
every year will show a still greater in- 
crease. 

“Mr. Hill is sixty-six years old. He is 
likely, in any event, to retire before 
many years from his present position of 
active director of the Great Northern 
system. But such a retirement would 
not mean that he would sever all con- 
nection with the great railway system he 
has built up. It would mean only that 
he would stand in an advisory capacity 
to such directors as he might select. 
Two of his sons have long been in 
training for such positions.” 





WINSTON CHURCHILL’S LAPSE OF MEMORY 
_ interesting question has been pro- 
voked by the breakdown of Win- 
ston Churchill in the House of Com- 
mons. Are lapses of memory heredi- 
tary? Is it true that ‘we are the same 
that our fathers have been” in all things? 
In the midst of an animated address Win- 
ston Churchill suddenly came to a most 
embarrassing end. He had been speak- 
ing with all his wonted force and vigor, 
brightness of idea, and freshness of ex- 
pression, and that courage which leads 
him to make side thrusts at the govern- 
ment and Chamberlain on the corner of 
a bench directly behind. He was mak- 
ing a speech which was described by the 
London Daily News as radicalism of the 
reddest type, when hard on the heels of 
a hit at Chamberlain came his collapse. 
“It lies with the government to satisfy 
the working classes that there is no 
justification,” he said with his accustom- 
ed fire and appropriate action, and was 
on the point of clinching his argument 
with his right fist smacking his left palm, 
but the words would not come. He 
hesitated and had to begin again. 
“It lies with them to satisfy the elec- 
tors—” 


“Tt lies with them—” 


A few friends murmured a cheer and 
Mr. Churchill looked confused and 
blushed in his boyish way and smiled at 
the awkwardness and absurdity of his 


position. He felt he knew what he 
wanted to say, but his lips would not 
frame it. 


“Tt lies with them—” is what he ejac- 
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ulated as some one suggested a word 
which was not the right word. 

He lifted a slip of paper from the 
bench, but the cue was not there. He 
searched the deep pockets of his frock 
coat and found no help. Major Seely 
picked torn scraps from the floor, and 
the words were not there. 

Plucky and determined still, Mr. 
Churchill went at the fence again. 

“Tt lies with them to satisfy the elec- 
tors—” but that was all he could say. 

The liberals and nationalists and 
unionist free traders cheered in warm 
sympathy. It was all over. He sat 
down, murmuring thanks to the house 
for its kindness, and the unionist party 
silently looked on wondering what had 
overtaken him so suddenly and so dra- 
matically. 

And the strange part of this lapse of 
memory is the statement that his fath- 
er, Lord Randolph Churchill, once lost 
his memory and had to stop in the full 
flow of the delivery of a speech. The 
son, speaking from his father’s favorite 
place was likewise compelled to stop and 
sit down. : 

Are lapses of memory hereditary? 





GOVERNOR WARFIELD’S COURAGE 

T takes a man of character and cour- 

age to stand out against the major- 
ity sentiment of his own party, as Gov- 
ernor Warfield, of Maryland, did in his 
recent veto of the suffrage amendment 
to the constitution of that state, says a 
writer in Leslie’s Weekly. The amend- 
ment required and received, a_ three- 
fifths vote in the legislature, and by this 
same vote it may yet be passed over the 
Governor’s veto. Nevertheless, Gov- 
ernor Warfield has exercised his official 
prerogative, and has thus done what he 
could to save his party and the state 
from the disgrace of this most unjust 
and reactionary piece of legislation. The 
action is the more creditable to Gov- 
ernor Warfield from the fact that he has 
only recently taken his seat in the gub- 
ernatorial chair, and had he been a man 
impelled by motives of selfish policy or 
ambition only, he would not have thus 
run counter to the wishes of his party 
and aroused its possible antagonism to 
his course of action on other matters in 
the future. But Governor Warfield’s 
previous public career was such as to 
stamp him as a man of independent 
character and high ideals of duty, and 
his veto, therefore, has occasioned no 
surprise to those who knew him best. 
Doubt is expressed as to whether the 
Governor of Maryland has the power to 
veto a constitutional amen’ment. and 
the courts may be asked to pass upon 
that question. A Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, a few vears ago, undertook to kill 
two constitutional amendments by ve- 





toes, and the Supreme Court of that 
State overruled him, and the amend- 
ments went to the people and became a 
part of the state constitution in spite 
of the Governor. 

COLONEL YOUNGHUSBAND’S CAREER 

OLONEL F. E. Younghusband, the 

officer who has charge of the politi- 
cal duties of the Tibet Mission knows 
as much of Asia as any man alive. His 
experience on the Frontier is perhaps 
unrivalled, and the long acquaintance of 
his family with the affairs of India—his 
father served in the Afghan War of 
1842, in the Scinde Campaign, and in the 
Mutiny, as well as in much other fron- 
tier fighting—gives him an_ inherited 
competence in the business in which he 
is engaged. Three years ago he was 
awarded the Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal 
for his public service in India, and it was 
well merited. 

He travelled in Manchuria in 1886, and 
in the following year made his memor- 
able journey from Peking through Chi- 
nese Turkestan to India. Between 1889 
and 1891 he explored the Pamirs, and 
Hunza, and in 1892 acted as Political 
Officer in Hunza. His well-known book, 
“The Heart of a Continent,” was the 
outcome of his long journeying in elevat- 
ed and little-known lands. His services 
in Frontier delimitation are well known, 
and the Indian Intelligence Department 
is rich in the fruit of his travel. 

He was Political Officer in Chitral in 
1893-94, and was with the Chitral Expe- 
dition in the following year, his volume, 
“The Relief of Chitral,” being the record. 
of his experiences. 

LIMELIGHT NOTES 

A fine tribute to Miss Margaret A. 
Haley, whose interesting work for Chi- 
cago schools was noticed in our March 
number, was paid to her by a vote of 
more than two to one when the citizens 
of Chicago decreed that hereafter the 
school board would be elected by the 
people rather than appointed by the 
mayor as at present. 





Thomas A. Edison offers this expla- 
nation of his ability to do the enormous 
amount of work he performs: “I eat 
just about a pound of food per day— 
three meals, but just enough to nourish 
the body. My diet consists of meat, 
vegetables, eggs or anything else that I 
want, but in small quantities. People 
eat and drink far too much. Indeed, I 
know of men and women who are food 
drunk all the time. I hardly ever take 
any outdoor recreation, but I live ab- 
stemiously, as my father did before me. 
If people would diet themselves and drop 
drugs many common aliments would dis- 
appear.” 
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LONG DISTANCE TROLLEY LINES 

T is not a wild prediction to prophesy 

that within three years, at the out- 
side, it will be entirely possible to ride 
from Boston to Chicago on cars oper- 
ated by electric motors, writes Charles 
Norman in The World Today. It would 
be equally safe to assume that within five 
years the greater part of this very journ- 
ey may be accomplished without a single 
change of cars. Numerous vacation par- 
ties made the trip between Boston and 
New York in this manner last summer. 
Between New York and Buffalo there is 
a hiatus almost as broad as the state 
itself, but several companies are con- 
structing lines which will eventually be 
connecting links of a trunk-line system. 
Westward from Buffalo double tracks 
are building to Westfield, and at that 
point will be met by others projected 
eastward from Erie, Pennsylvania. From 
Erie there is an unbroken line extending 
westward through Cleveland, Toledo, 
Jackson and Battle Creek, well on to 
South Bend, Indiana. It has been ob- 
served that the line of the greatest in- 
dustrial development in the United 
States is along the Great Lakes, and the 
rapidity with which trolley roads have 
developed on that parallel calls renewed 
attention to the fact. 

At one time it was urged against elec- 
tric roads that they could not be kept 
open in winter. The fallacy of this be- 
lief has been conclusively demonstrated 
during the rigorous winter just passed, 
when the trolley railroads fared even bet- 
ter than their steam competitors. The 
management of the International Rail- 
way Company, which operates a line be- 
tween Buffalo and Niagara Falls and 
another between Buffalo and Lockport, 
each twenty-five miles long, reports that 
its train ran on schedule time even in 
the face of the worst blizzards and the 
deepest snows. 

The first American trolley company to 
provide dining-car facilities was the 
Lake Shore, which has, since March 15, 
put on such a service between Cleveland 
and Toledo. 


operation of trolley sleeping-cars is the 


The pioneer line in the 


Indianapolis & Eastern, whose terminal 
points are the capital cities of Indiana 
and Ohio. It instituted this service in 
March of the present year. The company 
owning the sleeping-cars has adopted the 
general plan of operation employed by 
the Pullman Company on the steam 
roads. It will collect seat and berth 


fares, charging the electric roads with 
mileage. The rate for berths between 
Indianapolis and Columbus, as announc- 
ed, is $2 for a single berth or $3 for the 
compartment. 

The type of sleeping-car operated by 
the Indianapolis & Eastern Company 
differs in several respects from a Pull- 
man. It is designed to be used as a 
parlor-car by day and a sleeping-car by 
night. This is accomplished by the use 
of removable screens and posts. Each 
section is completely screened off by 
the solid wall which is built up around 
it. The mahogany partitions are made 
on the principle 


vf a roll-top desk and 
when not in use are stored under the 
When the com- 
partment is ready for use, it has an in- 


false floor of the car. 


side aisle space fourteen inches wide and 
nearly seven feet long, in which the oc- 
cupant has complete privacy. The sys- 
tem of ventilation is excellent. Each car 
will be operated individually and hence is 
provided with a cab for the motorman. 


RECORDS TELEPHONE MESSAGES 
HE Daily Mail of London reports 
the invention of a telephone which 
records the messages sent. The inventor 
is an English civil engineer, Ernest 
George Craven, who was once an assist- 
ant of Mr. Edison’s. 
Mr. Craven says he was impressed by 
the thought that the diaphragms which 


give out sound in the telephone and the 
phonograph were essentially similar, and 
that it ought therefore to be possible to 
get them to work in electrical union. 

In both the phonograph and the tele- 
phone the essential feature is a dia- 
phragm set in motion by the sound 
waves in the air. A phonograph has its 
motion mechanically impressed on a wax 
cylinder, which stores it up, and can 
again restore it to the air as sound. 

When the process is reversed in the 
telephone the motion of the diaphragm 
is converted into electrical impulses sent 
over a wire and reconverted into similar 
movements of the diaphragm at the 
other end, which reproduces the sound. 

The Daily Mail vouches for the satis- 
factory character of tests to which the 
new instrument, which is called the 
“electrograph,” was put, but recognizes 
that certain mechanical details require 
to be improved. 

THE PARASITE CURE 

FEW years ago, a scientific per- 
4 son in Massachusetts imported 
some catespillars that interested him, 
and kept them in a bottle. But one day 
the bottle tipped over and some of the 
caterpillars escaped into the scientist’s 
garden, and presently stocked it with 
gypsy moths. To catch them and their 
descendants the Bay State has since 
spent about a million dollars of public 
money. They have cost it many millions 
of dollars besides in damages. The old 
method of fighting them was to find and 
destroy the cocoons. The state finally 
gave that up, much to the regret of many 
of its citizens. The bugs have since in- 
creased very much and carried destruc- 
tion into the woods. It is now proposed 
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to fight these pests in the latest fashion 
by breeding parasites which will attack 
them. That method is recommended by 
Mr. Koebele of Alameda, California,who 
tried it successfully in that state for 
white scale. The Massachusetts Forestry 
Association favors the experiment, which 
will not cost much, and Mr. Koebele 
will doubtless be invited to bring his 
‘parasites to Massachusetts and_ sick 
them on. The whole country is con- 
cerned in this experiment, says a writer 
in Harper’s Weekly, because a Massa- 
chusetts congressman has invited Con- 
gress to declare the gypsy moth a na- 
tional enemy and to appropriate $250,- 
000 to fight him. The parasite cure is 
a modern wonder and has been effective 
Mr. Koebele 
will not wipe out the gypsy 
moths, but will keep them down. The 
boll-weevil may presently be restrained 
by the same methods. 


in cases of great moment. 
says it 





ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM 

HE new science of 
ing requires the installation of 
plants which must also supply power to 
do the mechanical work in plowing, sow- 
Such 
power is now furnished either through 
harnessing some river or stream that 


electrical farm- 


ing. harvesting and _ threshing. 


flows across or near the farm, or by 
some waterfall where power is generated 
for public use at small cost. The man- 
ufacturing interest around Niagara has 
so monopolized the attention of the 
public that little attention has been given 
to the possibilities of electrical farm- 
ing. Yet along the course of the falls 
there are established electrical farms 
which depend upon the Niagara power 
for the operation of their mechanical 
appliances. In Switzerland, France and 
Germany, where mountain streams and 
waterfalls have been harnessed for years, 
electric farms established. 


have been 


Also in the great grain and corn regions 


of the West, and on the Pacific coast, 
electricity is employed for mechanical 
operation of mammoth farms in addition 
to the uses described above. 

Threshing machines, winnowing ma- 
chines, saws, pumps for irrigation, har- 
vesters, plows, harrowers and seeders 
are all operated by electricity. In Ger- 
many, in particular, there are model 
‘electrical farms where nearly all the me- 
chanical work is performed by means of 
electricity. Some of these derive their 
power directly from engines burning or- 
dinary coal or oil fuel, and their effi- 
ciency is such that they have proved 
economical. At 
Koenigsberg, Germany, there is a farm 


most Quednau, near 
of nearly 500 acres used by the Agricul- 
tural Institute of the University of Koen- 
igsberg, which uses no other power than 


‘electricity for its operation. A _ fifty- 





‘and small portable 
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horsepower engine supplies the power, 
driving a four-pole dynamo, and furn- 
ishing a current of ninety amperes at 
500 volts. Electricity is used for every- 
thing—lighting and heating the build- 
ings, as well as for operating the farm 
implements, and for stimulating the 
growth of the plants, destroying insects, 
and even for protecting the plants from 
late and early frosts. Portable trans- 
formers are employed, so that the heavy 
current can be used at any part of the 
field for any kind of a small implement 
ri- 
le, 
which simplifies the work of operating 
the different machinery in 
widely separated parts of the field. 


The electric motors which drive the ag 
cultural machinery are likewise portab 


classes of 


Another German electric farm is oper- 
ated at Simmern, situated on the Sim- 
mern River, which furnishes the power 
by means of turbine-driven dynamos. 
This represents the second type of elec- 
tric farm which should in this country 
prove the most popular along the great 
river courses of the West and South. 
The turbines develop a current at the 
Simmern farm at a pressure of 110 volts, 
used. 
One of these motors of only ten horse- 


motors are 


power is capable of driving four differ- 
ent machines at the same time. The ma- 
chines are designed so they can be oper- 
ated separately or connected by belts or 
pulleys so they will work together. 

Electric plowing has been the most 
difficult thing to accomplish in this line, 
and it is only by repeated failures that 
anything like success has been attained. 
On our great Western wheat and corn 
fields harvesting by steam or electric ma- 
chines has been successfully prosecuted 
for years; but the electric plow is a mod- 
Both 
animal and steam power will soon prove 
inadequate, and electric plowing will 
supersede all other kinds, both because 
of the greater economy and efficiency 
obtained. 


ern and very recent innovation. 


RESULTS OF EXERCISE ON BLOOD 


CCORDING to experiments’ by 

Dr. Philip B. Hawk, demonstrator 

in physiological chemistry at the Uni- 

versity of Pennsylvania, scientists will 

soon be able to tell what branch of 

athletic exercise is most conducive to a 
healthy body. 

Dr. Hawk directed his investigations 
toward the blood analysis of representa- 
tive athletes at the university, examining 
the number of corpuscles before and 
after various forms of sport had been 
practiced. The results of this examina- 
tion show an enormous increase in cor- 
puscles immediately after exercising. 

The percentage of increase in the most 
interesting of these experiments follows: 





One hundred yard dash, 24.8; 120 yard 
hurdjes, 21.5; one-half mile run, 17.9; 
one mile run, 13.9; two mile run, 88; 
broad jump (six jumps), 1.50. 

The influence of swimming on the cor- 
puscles is most marked, the greatest in- 
crease being in a three minute game of 
water polo. In this case the average 
increase was 104.4 per cent, proving 
swimming to be the most vigorous of 
the sports considered. Dr. Hawk's in- 
vestigations have brought to light a fact 
of almost equal interest. The blood ay- 
erage of a college athlete is found to 
contain 5,600,000 red corpuscles per cu- 
bic millimetre, while that of the average 
male, according to physiological text 
books, 1s only between 4,500,000 and 5.- 
000,000. 

“The enormous increase in the blood 
count following vigorous athletic exer- 
states Dr. Hawk, 


due to the sudden passage into the cir- 


cise,” “probably is 


culation of a large number of cells lying 
inactive in various parts of the body be- 
fore the exercise took place.” 


GASOLINE MOTORS FOR RAILWAYS 


HE Burlington Railway may substi- 

tute gasoline for steam as a motive 
power for passenger traffic on certain 
portions of its system. Experiments 
which have been made with a gasoline 
motor car are said to have been satis- 
factory. 

The motor is the invention of W. O. 
Worth, whose system is called friction 
transmission. For some time the Burl- 
ington has been using one of the cars 
on the Tabor and Northern between Ta- 
bor and Malvern, Iowa, a distance of 
nine miles. The road is exceedingly 
hilly and the conditions exacting, yet it 
has been found that the motor saves 20 
per cen* in operation over steam and is 
capable of hauling large loads easily at 
a rate of thirty miles an hour. Robert 
McClelland, president of the Tabor and 
Northern, expresses belief that gasoline 
is destined to supplant electricity as a 
motive power. 


An apparatus for the purification of 
milk by ozonization is so constructed 
that the milk contained in the vessel 
flows thence in a thin stream into an- 
other vessel placed beneath. The wires 
and carbon points of a strong electric 
battery are so arranged that the arc 
formed by the jumping of the current 
from one carbon point to the other 
passes through or in close proximity to 
the stream of milk. The ozone which 1s 
thereby engendered irom the oxygen of 
the air is said to be fully sufficient 
to kill all micro-organisms contained in 
the milk. 
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ARTIFICIAL FUELS 
VERYBODY 


time on the continent of Europe 


who has spent any 
has noticed the economy practised by 
Europeans in the consumption of coal 
and marveled that the results should be 
so satisfactory. To be sure, the lofty, 
tombstone-like porcelain stove of the 
Germans has a chilly look at first, and 
the cooler atmosphere of German houses 
may give one a homesick longing for the 
America, but 


furnace-heated rooms of 


gradually the open-minded © stranger 


comes to look with approval on the 
European arrangements jor keeping 


warm, and to wonder why his own peo- 
\ 


ple have not perceived the beauty, the 


cleanliness, the economy, and _ satisfac- 
tory results that some patent fuels have 


That 


Yankee has turned the matter over in 


to recommend them. many a 


his busy brain is 


on artificial fuels in 


attested by a chapter 
Edward W. Park- 
‘The Production of Coal 
which is about to be published 


er’s report on 
in 1902,” 
by the United States Geological Survey 
as an extract from the annual volume of 
Mineral Resources. 

Prior to 1902, about 400 patents had 
been issued in the United States on arti- 
ficial fuels, but up to the close of 1901 
none had proved a commercial success. 
Mr. Parker gives a list of United States 
patents granted since January 1, 1902. 
It remains to be seen whether any of 
them will be successfully developed. The 
list includes thirty-seven patents, but 
contains no mention of fuels made from 
petroleum or petroleum residue unless 
used in connection with coal, lignite, or 
peat. Neither does it include any com- 
pounds that have for their object the 
increase of fuel efficiency unless they are 
used in the manufacture of the fuel 
itself. Three patents were used on bri- 
quetting machinery. 

The steady advance in the price of coal 
—no less than 40 per cent—which has 
taken place since 1808 has stimulated ex- 
periments looking to the invention of 
artificial fuels. Results obtained in for- 
i from the use of 


eign countries lignite 


and peat in briquetted form should en- 


couras 





re producers in the United States 
to try similar methods of manufacture. 
Small sizes of anthracite coal formerly 
wasted are now by 
washeries from the old culm banks and 
utilized. 


indeed recovered 
A large amount of coal lost in 
the form of dust or finely pulverized ma- 
terial might also be put into convenient 
shape for and 


domestic consumption 
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slack now wasted at many of the bitum- 
in the United States might 
be used to advantage if compressed into 


inous mines 


briquettes. There are many indications 


that the time is not far distant when 
these neglected fuel resources will all be 


utilized. 


TRADE IN SOUTH AMERICA 


. comes with something of a shock 
to the progressive American that out 
of a foreign trade of $350,000,000 in the 
South American countries Uncle Sam 


] 


secured only $44.0c0,000. There is a too 


common delusion that all the Southern 


countries are tropical and the people 


+ lot 


too lazy to care tor dress, up-to-date ma 


chinery and other northern products 


Charles M 


ing 1s gradually disappearing as it be- 


. 
Pepper writes that this feel 


comes better known how extensive the 


markets really are. He writes: 
“It is less than two years since the 
boot and shoe factories of the United 
| 


States began to find that they could sell 
their goods with profit from the tropics 
All they have 
had to do has been to change their lasts 


clear south to Cape Horn. 


so as to fit the Spanish-American foot, 
which is narrower and smaller than the 
North American understanding. 

“IT have seen somewhere a statement 
that the boot and shoe factories of the 
United States turn out a product of $300,_ 
000,000 a year, and that of this only $6,- 
000,000 is exported. There is no reason 
why the exports should not reach $60,- 
000,000. Nearly all the governments put 
a high duty on shoes, partly to protect 
local industries, which are mostly of the 
hand-made variety, and partly to swell 
In spite of the duties the 
American shoe pushes itself forward. In 
Buenos Ayres the market has 
very rapidly. The same thing has hap- 


the revenues. 
grown 


pened in Colombia, while in Peru the de- 
mand is a growing one. 

“In agricultural machinery the United 
States date. 
Threshing machines, reapers, and other 


manufacturer is up to 


farm tools are big enough to appeal to 


him, and he goes after this trade with 


great success. Steam ploughs are in the 
same class. The only point in which the 


maker oi farm utensils is slow is in not 





studying ahead so as to know the future 
market, which is all the time expanding. 
It has grown enormously in the Argen- 
tine Republic, and is expanding in Chili, 
although the latter is not supposed to be 


an agricultural country. The representa- 


tive of German houses in Santiago told 


me he was beginning to place orders for 
machinery made in the United States, 
but he had had trouble in getting the 
manufacturers to understand that Chili 
has fertile valleys as well as mountain 
peaks and sea coast.” 
PLAN WORLD-WIDE STEEL COMBINE 
A SECRET conference of the high- 
est importance to steel manufact- 
urers of the world has been holding its 
Its object is to ar- 
range a reservation of the home markets, 
the prevention of dumping and fixing of 
The 


sessions in London. 


uniform export prices. countries 
represented are Great Britain, Germany, 
the United States, Austria, and Belgium. 

The project originated with the Ger- 
man syndicate, the Deutscher Stahlwerk- 
sverband, of which Herr Tyssen is the 
chief representative. The French man- 
ufacturers are sympathetic, but are not 
represented in the conference because 
their exports are small. 

Pourparlers began three months ag 
with the result that dumping was great- 
ly restricted during the last two months. 


dy 


The original proposal was to regulate 
prices only in neutral markets. British 
objected that this 
posal was not feasible unless it included 


manufacturers pro- 


Great Britain, where Germany dumps 


millions of tons a year. Germany agreed 
to this principle and the conference was 
summoned for the discussion of the 
whole question of export prices to all 
markets, including those of plates, rails, 
structural, and by-products. 

The first difficulty was the non-exist- 
ence of a combination of British manu- 
facturers, who include twelve groups. 
There is a fair prospect that this will be 
speedily overcome by: the efforts of Sir 
Christopher Furness and others. 

The second obstacle was the fact that 
several English manufacturers also are 
great consumers who profited by dump- 
ing foreign steel billets on the English 
market. It is these will be 
compensated by the larger 


believed 
sufficiently 
profits in manufacture, which will fully 
offset their loss of advantages as con- 
sumers. 

The third difficulty of the problem is 
to put control or a check on the opera- 
This is under 


tion of the agreement. 


consideration. 


POTATO ALCOHOL 


Eiger use of potato alcohol to furn- 
ish light, heat and motive power 
has been developed rapidly and to a 
degree in Germany, 


New York 


V produces about 355.000.0090 tons of 


very high says a 


writer in the lribune. Ger- 





al 


potatoes a year, and uses for human 


food, 


35,000,000 tons. 


stock food and starch only about 
The remainder is con- 
verted into alcohol, and used as a power 


generator for both land and water mo- 




































































tors, and for cooking, heating and light- 
ing. The alcohol vapor is burned like 
gas, in chandeliers and street lamps, and 
gives a very bright light. In districts 
distant from mines it is cheaper than 
coal. 


PUMP OIL FROM TEXAS TO NEW YORK 


N enterprise of vast moment is now 
A in progress by the Standard Oil 
Company. As a means of evading the 
anti-rebate law and of becoming further 
independent of the railroads this com- 
pany has planned to lay a pipe line from 
Texas to New York, with branch lines 
radiating to the various oil fields. In 
this way the entire crude oil production 
of the United States is to be handled. 
As an adjunct to this enterprise, re- 
fineries will be erected at convenient 
intervals, and a fleet of oil steamers is 
to be operated between Chicago and the 
eastern ports of the great lakes. 

By thus uniting all the oil districts of 
the country, the Standard Oil Company 
will be enabled to feed any refinery at 
will and to develop new fields. Chicago’s 
oil depot. Whiting, Ind.. will be made 
the radiating point of the transportation 
system. From this point pipe lines will 
extend to all ports on the lakes. 

Although an outlay of many millions 
is necessary for this enterprise, it is ex- 
pected that the results will warrant the 
expense. as the new method of transpor- 
tation has been found much cheaper 
than the old. The diminution of the oil 
output of the eastern states has also 
rendered these improvements necessary. 

Six thousand miles of underground 
pipes have been already laid. A large 
refinery is being built in Kansas City, 
the equipment for which is now at Whit- 
ing ready for shipment. Pipes will be 
laid connecting Whiting with the oil 
wells in Indian Territory, Texas, Ohio, 
and Kansas, while a network of pipes 
centering at Lima, Ohio. will connect 
with eastern stations. From the re- 
ceiving tanks the oil is forced into the 
pipes by pumps at a pressure of 600 to 
800 pounds. These pumping stations will 
be located at intervals. The cost of 
pumping the oil is said to be one-tenth 
that of shipping it by rail. 





GROWTH OF STREET RAILWAY LINES 

T is generally recognized that there 

has been a great extension of street 
railway and traction lines in the past ten 
years, but it is difficult to fully grasp the 
figures that follow from Poor’s Manual 
for 1904. According to this, the total 
mileage of city, suburban and interurban 
track in the United States is 24.561 miles. 
Of this, 281.4 miles are operated by 
horse cars, 142.2 miles by dummy en- 
gines, 267.8 miles by the cable, while 
23.869.6 miles are operated electrically. 
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For the operation of the horse-car lines 
7,923 horses and mules are employed; 
for the dummy lines there are 475 dum- 
mies and locomotives; for the electric 
lines 52,119 motor cars are required;while 
for all lines there are needed for opera- 
tion 13,301 passenger and freight cars, 
The immense value of these properties 
may be judged from the fact that the 
capital stock amounts to the sum of 
$1,685,840,296; while the bonded debt is 
$1,180,313,809. The electrically operated 
roads have increased from 10,239 miles 
in 1894 to 23,869.6 in 1903. At the same 
time the lines operated by dummies and 
locomotives have decreased from 400 
to 142.2; those operated by cable from 
578 to 267.8, and those operated by 
horses from 1,950 to 281.4 miles. While 
the total mileage has not quite doubled 
in this period, the capital stock has in- 
creased over 150 per cent, and the bond- 
ed indebtedness has increased by even 
a larger ratio. 


RUBBER SUPPLY DECREASING 
JITH an ever-increasing use of 
rubber in manufacturing, it is 
disappointing to have to record a grad- 
ual diminution in the supply, says a 
writer in the Scientific American. Some 
figures have been published purporting 
to show the total production of rubber 
in different parts of the world, and ac- 
cording to these the production in the 
two years from 1900 to 1902 decreased 
by some 3,500 tons—that is to say, 
whereas the total output in 1900 was 
57.500 tons, that in 1902 was only 54.000 
tons. This decrease is certainly not a 
large one, but it is important as showing 
the tendency of the rubber supply to 
diminish. It is very instructive to ex- 
amine the figures given for the different 
countries. Our two main sources of 
supply are Brazil, Peru, and Bolivia, 
and East and West Africa, and the 
Congo country. From the first group 
the total supply in 1900 was 25.000 tons, 
and from the second 24,000 tons, but 
whereas in the former case the produc- 
tion has increased, it has appreciably de- 
creased in the case of the latter. Thus, 
3razil, Peru and Bolivia contributed 30,- 
000 tons to the world’s supply in 1902 as 
against 20,0co tons for East and West 
Africa and the Congo country. A small 
supply is now had from the Straits Set- 
tlements, but in 1902 the output was only 
1.000 tons. In every other case the pro- 
duction shows a decrease. The various 
states of South America gave 3.500 tons 
in 1900 and 1,000 tons in 1902, Central 
America and Mexico gave 2,500 tons and 
2,0c0 tons respectively, Java, Borneo, 
etc., 1,000 tons in 1900 and nothing in 
1902, and similarly the supplies from 
Madagascar and Mauritius and India, 
Burma and Ceylon have ceased altogeth- 








er. Thus, of the total supply of 54.000 
tons in 1902 as much as 50,000 tons came 
from Brazil, Peru and Bolivia, and East 
and West Africa and the Congo country, 
which remain the world’s chief sources of 
supply. 


AMERICA’S LUMBER INDUSTRY 


— there is a disposition on 
j all sides to deplore the ruthless 
destruction of American forests, yet the 
lumber industry is. one of the largest 
contributors to the wealth and comfort 
of our people at the present time. Con- 
cerning its magnitude, W. Watson Davis 
in the Review of Reviews writes as fol- 
lows: 

“Few Americans—in fact, few lumber- 
men—realize the extent of the lumber 
industry of this country. We read with 
wonder the value of the iron, the coal, 
and the petroleum produced in_ the 
United States. Likewise, the production 
of American gold and_= silver means 
tremendous wealth. The vastness of the 
wheat crop is almost beyond conception. 
Yet the value of all iron, coal, petroleum, 
gold, silver, platinum, nickel, aluminum, 
zine, lead, copper and wheat produced 
in the United States during 1895 was 
$116,000,000 less than the value of the 
timber crop five years earlier. 

“In 1900, lumbering ranked fourth 
among the great manufacturing indus- 
tries of America, exceeding even the 
leader, iron and steel, in the number of 
men employed and the capital invested. 
In America, this industry is more highly 
developed than in any part of the world. 

“Of the four lumbering districts, the 
Southern today stands first. Here are 
situated 43 per cent of the saw-mills, 
here is employed 50 per cent of the la- 
bor, here is produced 28 per cent of all 
American lumber and 37 per cent of 
American lumber manufactured from 
coniferous trees, and here is the region 
which at present is taking the greatest 
strides forward in development.” 

The lumber industry should be pre- 
served and handed down to future gener- 
ations. It is one of the hopeful signs of 
the times that the forestry department 
of the government and the agricultural 
colleges in the various states are ac- 
tively engaged in finding ways in which 
unoccupied lands can be planted with 
forest trees and there protected in 
growth. 


The American Protective League 
which met in Philadelphia recently, has 
a membership of over one hundred 
thousand negroes, and it is their inten- 
tion to bring irom the South 3.500,000 
colored people during the next six years, 
to occupy a large tract of land in eastern 
Pennsylvania. 
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OUR DAY IS GROWING 


HIS month we take our readers 

into our confidence with regard to 
some of the plans we have for the de- 
velopment and growth in circulation of 
Our Day. The handsome cover, the 
monthly cartoon, the increase in amount 
of valuable reading matter, and the in- 
teresting pictures have been comment- 
ed on by many. We have never found 
a combination so generally approved by 
everyone as that which we are now pre- 
senting. It is the verdict of those who 
have expressed themselves that Our 
Day, just as it is today, deserves 100,000 
subscribers. We believe it, but we 
promise our readers that when Our Day 
attains this circulation, they will be as- 
tonished at the number of improvements 
we shall have made. It is our aim to 
steadily increase the interest with every 
issue in some respect. The changes 
may, therefore, seem to be made gradu- 
ally, but, taken in the aggregate for a 
year, they will be greatly apparent. 

OUR PLAN OF CAMPAIGN 

A suggestion of how we propose to 
increase our circulation was first made 
public on the second page of last 
month’s issue. Our offer is, until 
further notice, to send Our Day six 
months on trial for only twenty-five 
cents. 

We grant that an offer like that was 
enough to startle our readers. In fact. 
we were startled at the very thought of 
it, when the suggestion came to us. We 
knew very well we could not afford 
publish the magazine on those terms.but 
we had resolved to gain a large circula- 
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tion and were willing to pay the pri 

We were also convinced that we could 
publish a sufficiently meritorious mag 
azine, so that a large proportion of these 


trial readers would renew their sub 


scriptions. If these convictions prov 
true, as we already have abundant evi 
dence to believe they will. we shall grow 
in an ever-increasing ratio with « 


manth’s improvements. 


OLD {SUBSCRIBERS AT WORK 


One of the most cheering sig 


the development of the circulation comes 
to us from the enthusiasm manifested 
by old subscribers. We will not permit 
ourselves to appear too vain by publish 
ing the many kind expressions of good 
will which we are daily receiving. but 
there is one letter in particular. ons 
class by itself, which we do want y 


t 


o see. Here it is: 


Editor Our Day 

As I think vou are publishing one of th. 
cleanest, and in several respects the best pertodi- 
cal that finds its way to mv desk, I thought I 
would introduce il to some of my netghbors. 
They hav 
offer in the April issue. W. A. ¢ 

Turney, Mo. 


subscribed for tt under your special 


Mr. Crouch sends us nine six-months’ 
trial subscriptions at twenty-five cents 
each. Quite a number of others availed 
themselves of this opportunity to inter- 
est their friends and neighbors in this 
offer. We have no doubt that an 
creasing number will do so, as they more 
and more realize our generosity in plac 
ing it within their reach. 

Address all business communications 
to Our Day, 112 La Salle Ave., Chicago 








IT WASN’T A SCARECROW 

OHN D. ROCKEFELLER, Jr.. was 
J talking to his Sunday School class 
about industry. 

“Our industry.” he said, with a faint 
smile, “should not be of such a nature 
that the remark once applied to a certain 
Scot could ever be applied to us. I'll 
tell you what the remark I allude to 
was. Two old farmers were walking 
down a road near Dunfermline when one 
of them pointed to a distant field and 
said, shading his eyes from the sun: 


‘That figure over there—I wonder if 


it’s a scarecrow.’ 

“He stopped and regarded the figure 
very attentively for a space Then he 
concluded, in a satisfied tone 

‘Yes, it’s not moving. It must be 
scarecrow.’ 

“But the other farmer had sharper 
eyes and a better understanding. maybe 
of certain types of human nature 

“ ‘No,’ he said dryly; ‘no, it’s 
scarecrow; it’s a man working | 
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are made from 
selected wools 
carefully spun, and 
have an even, lofty, elastic~ 
thread. Dyed in a full line of 
beautiful shades which can always 
be matched. _ 

An article knitted or crocheted of 
Fleisher’s Yarns will always hold 
its shape and yet be soft and elastic. 
Every skein of the genuine bears 
the trade-mark ticket. 

Knitting Worsted, Germantown Zephyr- 
Dresden Saxony, Spanish, 
Shetland Floss, Ice Wool, etc. 

New Knitting and Crocheting Manual 
mailed for four tickets from Fleisher’s Yarns 
and 3 cents for postage. It contains direc- 

tions for making the above garment and 
various kinds of sweaters and vests, as well 
as all the new style and staple garments. 


S. B. & B. W. FLEISHER, Inc. 
Department “C,” PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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LICORICE TABLETS, 
(5 & 10¢ PACKAGES. ) 

FOR COUGHS & COLDS. 

MADE WITH PURE SPANISH LICORICE 


GLYCERINE TABLETS, 
( 10¢ POCKET TINS. ) 
FOR RELIEF OF 
HOARSENESS & THROAT AFFECTIONS. 


ITALIAN PEPPS, 


( 1O¢ ALUMINUM POCKET PACKET. ) 
A HANDY POCKET STAMP BOX WHEN EMPTY. 


GUM IMPERIALS. 


( 10¢ ALUMINUM BOXES. ) 
ASSORTED PURE FLAVORINGS. 
IF NOT SOLD BY YOUR DRUGGIST,” 
. MAILED FREE UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
H7J 863 BROADWAY, NY.CITY. 
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ILLUSTRATING 
is Q Money-Making 


profession, and one of the most 
profitable thata young manor 
woman can enter. We teach 
this subject, and others, thore 
oughly by mail, Our book, 
*¢ Struggles With the World,’ 
dealing with the better educa- 
tion of menand women, is Free, 
It shows you how, during your 
spare time, to become an Ile 
lustrator, Ad.-Writer, 
Journalist, Proofread. 
er. Bookkeeper, Sten-« 
ographer, Electrician, 
leccrical Engineer,etc. 
Mention tne profession which 
interests you, and we shall be 
leased to send valuable ine 
‘ormation pertaining thereto. 


Corresponderse Inctitnte of 
Ameries, Bo. 673 Scranton, Pa, 














“WFELLO 
POLLY” 


Parrots are the most jolly, 
sociable and interesting of all 
home pets. We import great num- 
bers of choice young hand raised 
birds which are unsurpassed, 
and we guarantee every bird to 
learn to talk. A beautiful Cuban 
or Mexican 


PARROT $3.90 
for only 

if ordered before Sept. Ist. Price includes shipping case 

and food for journey. A first class cage $1.40, large cage 

$2.50. Elegant large brass cage 86.85. African, Panama, 

Yellow Head and other parrots at low prices. 

Parrot Book illustrating 10 varieties of parrots in their 
natural colors and telling how totrain and care forthem, free 
if you mention this paper. Complete book on birds 25 cents. 
IOWA SEED CO., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Largest retail bird dealers in America. 2 

















BORATED 
TALCUM 








Removes all odor of perspiration. ~ De- 

lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 

mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original), Sample Free. 
° GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. N.J. 
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A CLEAR TITLE TO THE CANAL 
, 

A ope event of international import- 
ance in the political world was the 
formal transfer in Paris of the Panama 
franchise and rights to the United States 
on April 22. W. A. Day and Charles W. 
Russell, assistant United States attor- 
neys general, who had charge of the ne- 
gotiations, gave out for publication a 
brief statement of what had been done. 

The official statement says: 

“The papers transferring the rights 
and property by the new Panama Canal 
Company to the United States have al- 
ready been executed and delivered. They 
will be ratified tomorrow afternoon by 
the stockholders’ meeting. 

“The arrangement includes a general 
conveyance and provisions for deeds and 
resignation in the republic of Panama 
and in the canal zone now under the 
jurisdiction of the United States. in 
which zone the civil law continues in 
force by reason of the cession of the 
zone from a civil law sovereignty. All 
formalities of the local law on the isth- 
mus have been arranged for and secured 
to the United States. 

“The property will shortly be delivered 
on the isthmus, and upon being done the 
purchase price will be immediately paid. 

“The United States gets an unincum- 
bered title.” 

A Washington news item under date of 
April 27, gives this added information: 

“The $40.000.000 has been paid to the 
Panama Canal Company, and the title to 
the canal property now rests with the 
United States. The deeds are in the pos- 
session of Assistant Attorneys General 
Day and Russell, who will leave Paris 
for Washington in a few days. The 
money was paid to the canal company 
on the authority of Attorney General 
Knox. by a French syndicate, and a 
draft for $40.090,000 drawn on the treas- 
ury is on its way to New York.” 


SPEAKER CANNON FOR VICE PRESIDENT 
HE unexpected happens. No one 
seems to have thought, hitherto, 

that Speaker Cannon of Illinois was 

available timber for the vice-presidency, 
but now whole columns of newspapers 
are devoted to booming him. It is hard 
ly surprising to learn that he is not en- 
couraging his “boom.” 

The exchange of the power of 


the speakership for the mere sem- 









blance of power which the vice-pres- 
ident enjoys does not appeal to a man 
of his characteristics. It would be ex- 
changing the actual second place in the 
republic for the nominal second place. 
Ambition can hardly cut any figure 
among his motives one way or the other, 
for he is now sixty-eight years old—a 
year older than Grover Cleveland—and 
when the election of 1908 comes on he 
will be thinking more of the quiet life 
than of further honors. Moreover, his 
place in the House is so firmly establish- 
ed that he is certain of re-election as 
speaker by acclamation next year, bar- 
ring only the almost impossible contin- 
gency of a Democratic majority in the 
House. 

Speaker Cannon’s friends say. how- 
ever, that he will not be able to escape 
the nominationn. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND FRANCE AT PEACE 
™ REAT BRITAIN and France have 
finally come to a pacific agreement 
on several questions which have threat- 
ened at different times to involve them 
in war. Affairs of large moment in 
Egypt. Morocco, Newfoundland, Siam, 
New Hebrides and Madagascar were in 
a tangled skein. In the negotiations, 
France obtained through M. Delcasse 
nearly everything that had been contend- 
ed for and, strange to say, Englishmen 
have scarcely raised one word of criti- 
cism against Lord Lansdowne, who con- 
ducted the matter to a finish. 

In Egypt France has hitherto thwart- 
ed England in its work of 1eform. It 
now consents to allow the surplus sav- 
ings in Egypt (£5,600.0co, accumulated 
during the fourteen years since France 
refused to assent to the use of these 
sums) to be applied to public works, 
which will, of course, increase the wealth 
of the country. The general direction of 
the Antiquities Service in Egypt remains 
in the hands of France, which has always 
had an immense interest in Egyptology. 

In Newfoundland fishing rights have 
been adjusted and certain concessions 


made on both sides. 


General Booth, commander-in-chiet of 
the Salvation Army, has just passed his 
seventy-sixth birthday. His wonderful 
world-wide army now numbers over 
15,000 men and women.. 























AUTHORITY AND THE PULPIT 
-. Charles H. Oliphant in The 
Bibliotheca Sacra emphasizes what 
he terms a lack of authoritative preach 
ing in the Protestant churches. In the 
course of an extended article he says: 

“The time appears to me to be ripe 
for the reassertion of some principle of 
authority within the free churches called 
Protestant. With humiliation we must 
confess that Protestantism has been out 
generaled by the more experienced and 
far-sighted Roman Catholic polemic 
Not the book, but the church, is the 
source of authority. A keener insight 
into human nature, a more deliberate 
prognosis of the advancement of learn 
ing. should have saved Protestantism 
from risking the principle of authority 
upon human writings, however inspired 
Neither Catholic nor Protestant is, to be 
sure, quite right; but the Catholic is 
nearer right in resting for living au 
thority upon the living church than we in 
seeking it in the prophecies that fail, th 
tongues that cease, or the letter that 
kills. 

‘To object to this principle of author 
ity, on account of the obvious limitation 
of its applicability, is a mere quiddity 
Authority is not the same as infallibility. 
Of the latter we have indeed had too 
much. It had been better for the world 
if the doctrine of infallibility had never 
been born. But the church represents 
the deposit of the Spirit’s witness in hu- 
man experience. It is like the nautical 
chart in which are written down the day- 
marks and beacons, the buoys and sig- 
nals, the sailing directions and soundings 
in the ocean’s danger-belt. Because the 
chart is amenable. it not an authority 
The government which invites each pur- 
chaser of such a chart to report its er- 
rors or insufficiencies at Washington. 
stamps it, nevertheless, with its seal. ap 
proves and authorizes it, despite inevi- 
table errors. In like manner the preach 
er may without fear utter the corporate 
subconsciousness of the church. 

“Ts there not, at the present time. a 
dearth of such authoritative preaching? 
Can real preaching be anything but au 
thoritative? Important as is the literary 
form and the Christlike temper; needful 
as are the grace of charity and the vir- 
tue of candor—are these the distinctive 
traits of the sermon? The sermon is a 
message; the preacher a herald. Let the 
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PUBLIC GIFTS OF THE WEALTHY 


_— Chicago Record-Herald gives 
a table showing the complete stat 


Lie MIpPICle 

ment of the public beneiactions 
two wealthiest me: n Ameri \ c 
Carnegic and it 1 D Ri cke n \l 
Carnegie s gilts amount to SIOI.412.22 

d M Rocketelle Ss am 1 O35 
> 33.000. 

The last twelve months has been filled 
with munificent acts of milli es 
\n ong these were the income ot S20 


000,0c0 presented to Harvard by Gor 
don McKay. Joseph Pulitzer’s fund oi 


$2,000,000 ior the founding oi 


Sschoc ot 


journalism at Columbia University. $1 

000,000 from Mrs. Cornelia Day Wilder 
\ppleby to the City of St. Paul ( 
‘are of its poor, and $300.090 from Henry 
Phipps for the endowment of an inst! 


tute for the study of tuberculosis. Ari 
Wentworth of Boston gave an estat 
valued at $7.000.000 to various sch 

and charitable institutions. Frederick H 
Hubbell and Mrs. Hubbell of Des 
Moines, Iowa, gave property valued at 
$5.000,000 for the founding of 
Mrs. Leland Stanford gave an addition- 
al $1,000.0co to Stanford University. 
Frederick W. Vanderbilt a $1.000.000 
dormitory to Yale. Henry H. Rogers 
$1,000,000 to Fair Haven, Conn.: Dr. D 
K. Pearsons $300,090 to seven colleges 
and J. Ogden Armour $150,000 to Ar- 


hl 


mour Institute. The bequests in wills 


since May of last year, including only 


sums of $500,000 or more, to public or 


semi-public institutions, amount to $34. 
000.000 


OUR DRINK BILL IS $1,451,633,379% 


NE-FOURTH of all the people in 


the United States drin! 





beverages 


in this way during 1903 was S$1.451.6 


33 
379. Or an average expenditure for Cat 
drinker of $62.16. All this is, according 
to the American Grocer’s annual es 
mate of the nation’s drink bill 

These statistics show. also. that ¢ 
man in the United States who drinks 
all drinks twice as much as his fore 
fathers did—or as he himself did 
was drinking twenty-three years ag 
For in 1880 the consumption of alcoholic 


drinks per capita was 10.50 gallons. Ty 
day it is 19.98 gallons. 





claim your attention this spring? 
| Just a word before you buy. 
There’s a standard. A guarantee 
of absolute worth, highest service, 
longest life, most perfect adapta- 
bility in 


Studebaker 


Vehicles and Harness. 


You can’t afford to experiment with untried 
goods for the sake of a small saving in first 
cost. Don't make the mistake of looking 
only at the price, and getting shoddy goods. 
Quality should be the first thought and 
that’s where Studebaker’s count. Stude- 
baker's sell at honest prices and you are 
sure of value for your goodmoney. Stude- 
baker dealer in most every town. See him. 
Postal us for acatalog and particulars. 


Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 


2 York, San Francisco, 
Kansas City, Portland,Ore., Denver, 
Salt Lake City, Dallas. 


































The amount of money spent 


about orange growing, fruit culture, 
vegetable gardening, grain growing, 
poultry, climate, soll, water, lands, pow- 
er, markets, manufacturing facilities, 


wages, etc. 2 ; 
For printed matter and otherinformation write 
CALIFORNIA PROMOTION COMMITTEE 
REPRESENTING STATE aL ons 
Dept. F.F. 25 New Montcomery St, <€,; 
SAN FRANCISOO, CALIFORNIA /“, 
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THE two million people who buy 

Ingersoll Watches every year, buy 
them because they bear the strongest 
guarantee for accurate time made by 
any watchmakers, and because eight mil- 
lion people who have bought and carried 
them are loud in their praises. 

If you v ant the best watch, ask any dealer for an 
Ingersoll and see that you get it. If you don t, send 
usadollar and you will receive one by mail, prepaid, 

Booklet FREE, Address Dept_74 . 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 67 Cortlandt St., N. ¥. 




















STANLE 
Straight _— $4.00) 


The New Kind. Saves space. Sets 
close up to wad. Can throw back top 
without striking woodwork, or plaster 
Has corner hinges. Strong and durable 
Finely made, Furnished in many styles 
andi siz-s. Costs no more than old styles 
Sent direct from factory. 


DRESSER TRUNKS 


A Bureau and Trunk - 42 
Combined X . 








Everything within easy reach. 
Nor ging for ing 
lieavy trays tolift. L 

oth sliding 

















iS any other trunk Sent 
privilege of examination. 
Write for Trouk Booklet Asai1 


The Homer Voung Co. 











\ Ltd., Toledo, Ohio. 











Incandescent 
Gasoline Lamp. 
zents make $25 to $75 

Safe as a candle, power- : : ee § 

ful as 100 candles. Ree 

Conforms to all insur- in a 

ance underwriters’ rules. Sun Vapor 

Write for catalogue. Light Co. 


The “Sun” Box 613, Canton, 0. 


Outshines - Licensee of the 


ground patents for 
vapor lights. 


| Thom All. ° 








YOUNG PEOPLE'S SONGS oF PRAISE 


et the Irice & Songs Vuit allthe leople. 
25 cents per copy. 270 songs, new and familiar. 
THE BiGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 
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*=-**QOUR MOUNTAIN GARDEN”’ 
\ RS. THEODORE THOMAS, 
a wife of the famous musician, has 
written an attractive book on “Our 
Mountain Garden,” a book in which she 
tells how she and her husband have built 
and adorned their summer house, as she 
says, “with our own’ hands,” and how 
she has found health and happiness in 
gardening. This summer home in New 
Hampshire, near Bethlehem, is cailed 
Felsengarten, and is half way up the 
steep slope of a mountain, overlooking 
a beautiful landscape, whose climax is 
the granite summit of Mount Lafayette. 
The scene, Mrs. Thomas says, “is so 
wonderfully reposeful in its quiet dig- 
nity and so uplifting in its strange, ce- 
lestial transparency that it is not to be 
adequately described in words, and only 
a Beethoven could express it in music.” 
In this remote and untamed mountain 
nook of New England Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas spend their restful summers and 
recuperate for the winter by working out 
of doors. For many years Mrs. Thomas 
has devoted herself to the creation of a 
garden on that rocky slope, spading the 
earth herself, working without any ex- 
pert gardener to mar the joy of discov- 
ery, learning nature’s secrets one by one, 
and gradually perfecting what must be 
a truly remarkable garden. In this book 
she tells the story of how it was done 
and how others may do the like, provid- 
ed they have a taste for simple, natural, 
inexpensive flower effects. For one of 
the beauties of Felsengarten is that it is 
kept as close to nature as possible 
“Deer, bears, foxes, woodchucks, rab 
bits and many other kinds of wild crea- 
tures frisk over or crawl under our 
fences at will,” says Mrs. Thomas, “and 
birds of every kind belonging to these 
altitudes nest fearlessly in our trees, eat 
at our bird table, bathe in our bird bath 
tub, and sing gloriously of their satisfac- 
tion in the pleasures provided for them.” 
At first it was thought necessary to 
trap the squirrels in order to protect the 
birds, but the process was too painful, 
and, besides, it was soon discovered that 
the birds were pastmasters of the noble 
art of self-defense, keeping their claws 
and breaks in practice on each other 
With the exception of the heavy chop- 
ping and clearing, Mr. Thomas _ has 
achieved the whole improvement of the 
place with his own hands. While he is 
conducting the Chicago Orchestra in the 
winter he is mentally planning new im- 
provements im his mountain retreat, and 





Mrs. Thomas is arranging new floral ex- 
periments for her beloved garden. 
(“Our Mountain Garden,” by Mrs, 
Illustrated. The 
Macmillan Company, New York.) 


Theodore Thomas. 





SIR ARCHIBALD GEIKIE’S REMINISCENCES 
IR Archibald Geikie has just pub- 
lished his “‘Reminiscences’—a_ vol- 

ume full of stories about the Scots. Here 

are some of them: 

“Weel, Tam, are ye gaun hame wi’ 
your work?” was the invariable greeting 
of a doctor to a tailor of his acquaint- 
ance, when he met him carrying a bun- 
dle. Once the tailor saw the doctor 
walking in a funeral procession. “Weel, 
dector, are ye gaun hame wi’ your 
work?” he asked. 

Descanting on the changes in life and 
work brought about by time, a farmer 
said: 

“When I was young I used to think 
my father hadna muckle sense, but my 
sons look on myself as a born eediot.” 

At a funeral in Glasgow, a stranger 
who had taken his seat in one of the 
mourning coaches, excited the curiosity 
of the three other occupants, one of 
whom at last asked him: 

“VYe'll be a brither o’ the corp?” 

“No, I’m no a brither o’ the corp.” 

“Weel, then, ye’ll be his cousin?” 

‘No, I’m no that!” 

“Then ye'll be at least a frien’ o’ the 
corp?” 

“No that either. To tell the truth, I’ve 
no been weel mysel’, and as my doctor 
has ordered me some carriage exefcise, 
I thocht this wad be the cheapest way 
to tak’ it.” 

He tells. for instance, of the Highland- 
er who had been to Glasgow and seen 
that wonderful invention, the telegraph. 

“What is it like?” his neighbors asked 
him. “If I trod on ma collie dog’s tail 
in Oban,” said Jock, “and it squeaked in 
Tombermory, that wad be a telegraph.” 

The volume will be of special interest 
to those who revel in Scotch dialect. 

The intellectual activity of that octo- 
genarian prince of science, Lord Kel- 
vin, shows no signs of abatement. He 
recently read before the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, of which he is president, 
his solution of the problems raised by a 
“Free Procession of Waves in Deep 
Water,” in continuation of a communi- 
cation read by him seventeen years ago. 
He hopes to return to the subject again, 
but “at a much shorter interval.” 
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THE PORTABLE SCHOOL-HOUSE or possibly three, of the great founda 
; , ; ions of > last fifty years? Then you 
HE portable school-house is an in- tions of the last fifty year Whe : 
titution which has spread with ra reflect on the constituency, its poverty 
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education.” 
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sanitary, and were tolerated only as a THE INDEPENDENT COLLEGE 

makeshift until something better was RESIDENT David Starr Jordan, of COLORGRAPHS 

proposed. = Leland Stanford Jr. University, in These pictures are, as the title suggests, re- 
The main difference between the tem- an address at the dedication of Palmer productions in color. 

porary quarters of a few years ago and — }7a1) Colorado College, made these siz. | gatisubieas have been carefally selected 


the portable school-house of the pres- nificant remarks: modern masters. 


The “ Colorgraphs” will at once be recog- 
nized as gems of art, for their faithfulness to 
own clientage; Colorado College is .not the originals in the depth and beauty of color- 
ing brings them close to the possible limits of 
reproductive art. 


ent lies in the detail of construction, the ‘The independent college can make its 
. . . o eae 5 < c 

latter being built in a manner to facili- 
tate their being easily taken apart and 
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: confined to Colorado. It may be cos 
removed, as may be found necessary, 


2 ; Z mopolitan. Its mission is not to rais The “ Colorgraphs” are 8 x 10 inches in size, 
from place to place. If there be a dim- the level of professional work or of in and each is enclosed in a neat deckle-edged 


inution of pupils in one part of the city 


r5 Pigs = : ortfolio. Price, 35 cents each. 
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the school-houses which once accommo- , 


higher results, though they be less broad Wilde’s Bible Pictures | 
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FASHIONABLE CLOTHES FOR DOGS 
I UCKY dog” is an expression which 

« might well be applied to the ani- 
mal of today, says a writer in the Lon 
Mail, if [ 


session is appreciated by the canine own- 


don indeed its wealth of pos- 
er. The latest innovation this season is 
a collar made of soit glove kid. This is 
seen in a variety of colors—scarlet, pal- 
est grey, tan, or mauve; but a very deli- 
cate shade of turquoise blue, which 
makes a charming contrast to the white 
or tawny silky coats of the small wear- 
ers, is the most popular shade. 

A quaint notion, now all the rage, is 
an exact imitation of a man’s linen 
stand-up collar with a little bow tie, all 
made in celluloid. The collars are some- 
what Christy Minstrel in style, and are 
generally striped blue, white, or red and 
white with ties to match the color. 

The coat, or rather the coats, are an 
important consideration. In Paris these 
coats are this year generally bordered 


dull gold or 
galloon, and are frequently made of ma- 


with the fashionable silver 


terial to match the gown of the dog’s 
mistress. Many ladies take a delight in 
making 
themselves, and put the finest stitchery 


They are wadded and lined 


these small canine garments 
into them. 
with softest silk, and invariably possess 
a tiny watch pocket, put on either close 
to the 
back. 
handkerchief of cambric, 
or daintily hemstitched. 
The fashionable boot is a high Well- 


shoulder or to one side of the 
From this protrudes a diminutive 


edged with lace 


ington affair. made of India-rubber and 


laced up the back. This idea really is 


new danger 


most dog own 


practical, and appeals to 


ers during bad weather. Another kind 


of boot is like a miniature sponge bag, 


or one of those little sachets for a pow- 
der-puff. and a funny sight is a gr [ 
little dogs all with their paws tied up in 
these. 

Even that weapon of chastisement, the 
into a thing of beauty, 


whip, is made 


with a handle of carved horn or of chas 
ed gold or silver. 


THE PASSING OF THE PEANUT 
alarming 
never 


aes country has new and 
evidence that misfortunes 
come singly, says the Chicago Chronict 
While most observing and patriotic peo- 
ple are deploring the decline of the true 
American spirit wrought by the policy 
of imperialism, they are informed of a 
which threatens the extinc- 
tion of the most distinctively American 
ot all native products—the toothsome 
and unassuming peanut. 

that 


thrive best in the same kind of soil, and 


It appears cotton and goobers 


the high price of cotton has caused 


Southern planters to devote almost their 
\s the de- 
mand for cotton is increasing more rap- 


entire acreage to that staple. 
idly even than the demand for peanuts. 
it is most probable that they will con 


tinue to discriminate in favor of the 


former despite its fluctuating 
the latter, 
the fact that the price always 


bag. the 


staple, 


value, and against notwith- 
standing 
remains the same, 5 cents 
country over. 

The only ray of encouragement in a 


contemplation of the awiul possibilities 





} 


to result from the 


ly decree its downfall it may carry w 
it to oblivion the peanut politicia 


A LESSON TO LEARN FROM JAPAN 


.* is not merely the 
towns but of the coun 


l 





tual, for doubtless more people ar 
service in 


tending divine 


now than were doing so a dozen vi 
W 


ago, but the audible call of silvery 


is the hope that if fate shall ultima 


this country 


passing of the pea- 


te- 


ith 


tones 


floating across the roofs is no longer to 
be heard in dozens of our villages. and 
in large spaces of the cities is not heard 
at all. Some of the bells in the steeples 
are no longer rung, and among new 
churches it is probablk that not one in 
twenty is provided with a bell. It is a 
pity. for while a few bells are loud and 
harsh, and are jarring to the nerves of 
those in their vicinity, the meaning of 
their song is beautiful and at a distance 
their tone sweet 

In Japan the national refinement be- 


speaks itself in the use of 


bells of qui 


a different pattern irom those in Chri 


tian lands. They are thin shells of 
bronze. of clear. yet soft and ringing 
tone, and instead of pounding them with 
iron bolts, after our crude fashion, they 
are struck on the rims with padded 
sticks. There is no sharp.clang. but a 
vast and musical murmur that spreads 
in ever widening waves until it is heard 


over miles of country. It 


delightful thing if our churches wi 
adopt the method of the Buddhist te 
the faithful. It 


ples in calling 


would be a 
vuld 


*m- 


‘ 
would 


make our Sunday mornings sweet with 


music once more, and would tem 


those harsher sounds that fill our cit 


1] 


with their reminder of the worldly 
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